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retary of State alone was the head of the Patent Office. In 
1849 the work of the Patent Office was turned over to the 
Department of the Interior. 

Under the act of May 31, 1790, the Secretary of State was 
charged with matters relating to copyrights; under the act of 
March 3, 1790, he was charged with the superintendence of the 
census enumeration and later with the issuance of the biennial 
register or Blue Book. The business relating to copyrights, 
affairs of the Territories, and certain matters of pardons which 
had also been intrusted to the Secretary of State was, in 1850, 
transferred to other departments. In 1893 President Cleveland 
transferred to the Department of Justice all else relating to 
pardons, including their attestation. 

In 1835 the Supreme Court decided as follows : 

There is no law in the United States regulating in any manner the 
issuing of passports, or directing upon what evidence it may be done, 
or declaring their legal effect. It is understood, as matter of practice, 
that some evidence of citizenship is required by the Secretary of State 
before issuing a passport. This, however, is entirely discretionary 
with him. 

The lack of legal provision on the subject led to confusion, 
and on August 18, 1856, the law was passed which provided that 
the Secretary of State should be authorized to grant and issue 
passports and to cause them to be granted and verified in for- 
eign countries by diplomatic and consular officers under such 
rules as the President might prescribe. 

In 1870 the passport fee was abolished, but was again restored 
in 1887, and on March 23, 1888, was reduced to $1, the present 

rate. 

What might be called the organic law indicating the duties 
of the Secretary of State is comprised in section 202 of the Re- 
vised Statutes reading as follows: 

Sec. 202. The Secretary of State shall perform such duties as shall 
from time to time be enjoined on or intrusted to him by the President 
relative to correspondences, commissions, or instructions to or with 
public ministers or consuls from the United States, or to negotiations 
with public ministers from foreign States or princes, or to memo- 
rials or other applications from foreign public ministers or other 
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foreigners, or to such other matters respecting foreign affairs as the 
President of the United States shall assign to the department, and he 
shall conduct the business of the department in such manner as the 
President shall direct: Provided, That the Secretary of State may pre- 
scribe duties for the Assistant Secretaries, the solicitor, not interfering 
with his duties as an officer of the Department of Justice, and the clerks 
of bureaus, as well as for all the other employees in the department, 
and may make changes and transfers therein when, in his judgment, it 
becomes necessary. (June 20, 1874, vol. 18, p. 90.) 

By the act of February 3, 1887, the Secretary of State is 
charged with the duty of certifying to the two Houses of Con- 
gress and with the publication in some public newspaper of 
the presidential election returns. 

Among the other duties of the Secretary of State might be 
mentioned the communication and correspondence of the 
President with the governors of the States, and the attestation 
of all presidential proclamations, together with the publication 
of the laws and the Statutes at Large in the United States, em- 
bracing all acts of Congress, all proclamations issued by the 
President, all treaties between the United States and foreign 
nations, including postal conventions, and all concurrent reso- 
liitions of the two Houses of Congress. 

The compensation of the Secretary of State, under the act of 
September 11, 1789, was $3,500; under the act of February 20, 
1819, it was raised to $6,000; in 1853, increased to $8,000; and 
under the act of March 4, 1911, increased to $12,000. 

Under the act of March 3, 1853, provision is made for an 
Assistant Secretary of State, and under the act of July 25, 1866, 
a Second Assistant Secretary of State, both at salaries of 
$6,000. The act of June 30, 1874, provided for a Third Assist- 
ant Secretary of State and reduced the salary of each Assistant 
Secretary of State to $3,500. The act of March 3, 1881, increased 
the salary of the Assistant Secretary of State to $4,500, and the 
act of July 7, 1898, increased the salaries of the Second and 
Third Assistant Secretaries to $4,000, which were again in- 
creased by act of April 17, 1900, to $4,500. The act of May 22, 
1908, increased the salary of the Assistant Secretary of State 
to $5,000. 
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Under the act of September 11, 1789, the salary of the Chief 
Clerk was fixed at $800; in 1829 it was raised to $2,000; on 
March 3, 1855, was placed at $2,200; it was afterwards raised 
to $2,400^ to $2,500, to $2,750, and, in 1900, to $3,000. 

On May 22, 1872, two Chiefs of the Diplomatic Bureau and 
two Chiefs of the Consular Bureau were authorized at $2,400 
each. 

Under the act of June 20, 1874, the various offices were con- 
solidated, making one Chief of the Consular Bureau, one Chief 
of the Diplomatic Bureau, Chief of the Bureau of Accounts, 
Chief of the Bureau of Rolls and Library, Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, and Chief of the Bureau of Indexes and Archives, 
all at salaries of $2,400. 

The provision for the Bureau of Rolls and Library was omit- 
ted in the act of August 15, 1876, but was reestablished by the 
act of August 5, 1882. 

The name of the Bureau of Statistics was changed to that 
of the Bureau of Foreign Commerce under the act of 1897, 
and was transferred to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor February 14, 1903, when the Bureau of Trade Relations 
was established under a provision in that law for the editing 
of consular reports and formulation of instructions to consuls, 
the chief of that bureau receiving a salary of $2,250, which was 
reduced by the act of March 18, 1904, to $2,100. The salaries 
of all the chiefs of bureaus were reduced by the act of August 
15, 1876, to $2,100, and those of two (the Consular and Dip- 
lomatic) were increased to $2,250 by the act of February 26, 
1907. The Bureau of Appointments was created by authority 
of the act of July 7, 1898, and the Bureau of Passports was simi- 
larly created after the passage of the act of February 25, 1903. 
The name of the latter bureau has since been changed by order 
of the Secretary of State to the Bureau of Citizenship. 

The act of August 12, 1848, provided that a clerk at $2,000 
per annum should be assigned to the duty of examining claims 
in the Department of State. On July 25, 1866, for the office of 
Examiner of Claims a salary of $3,500 was appropriated. 
Under the act of June 22, 1870, organizing the Department of 



Justice, this officer was transferred to its jurisdiction, his duties, 
however, remaining a part of the functions of the Department 
of State. In 1891 the title was changed to " Solicitor for the 
Department of State," the salary being increased to $4,500, 
and finally, in 1908, to $5,000. 

An Assistant Solicitor was appointed April 17, 1900, at $3,000. 
An additional Assistant Solicitor was appropriated for under 
the act of January 22, 1906, at the same salary. 

The office of Law Clerk and Assistant Law Clerk, with the 
duties of editing the Statutes, was provided for under the act 
of January 12, 1895, at salaries of $2,500 and $1,500, respectively. 

The act of March 3, 1875, provided for a Translator, at $2,400. 
The act of August 15, 1876, reduced the salary to $2,100. The 
act of April 17, 1900, appropriated for a second Translator, at 
$2,100. 

A general impression of the growth of the department follow- 
ing the normal expansion and development of the country may 
be gleaned from the following statistics of sums appropriated 
in different years for the department itself without reference 
to the diplomatic and consular branches of the foreign service : 



1791-- $49,251.71 

1800 27,755.64 

1805 - 42,087.46 

1810 32,637.88 

1815 49,404.50 

1820 336,355.27 

1828 70,856.03 

1834 '.-.. 105,014.11 

1840- 940,197.14 

1847 183,074.17 



1850... $144,150.77 

1858 115,056.33 

1864 -- 125, 664. 97 

1870. _ -- 194,960.00 

1876 --. 187,550.00 

1886 (77 on roll) 131,533.91 

1896 (80 on roll) 131,695.91 

1906 (150 on roll)-.. 191,950.07 

1909 (178 on roll) _ . . 206, 299. 36 



At this point it is interesting to compare the cost of the 
Department of State with that of several other foreign offices, 
although in so doing it is important not to overlook the fact that 
the Secretary of State and his department have, in addition to 
all the duties of a foreign office, many duties placed elsewhere 
in other countries, as will hereafter appear — the Secretary of 
State being also an adviser of the President, and as such obliged 
to give, through his position in the Cabinet, much attention to 
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domestic as well as foreign affairs, 
vear 1906 is as follows: 



The comparison for the 



Countries. 



Years. 



Austria-Hungary 1906 

France i 1906 

Germany i 1906 

Great Britain 1906 

Italy 1906 

United States , 1906 



Number 

em- 
ployed. 



112 
145 
346 
184 
137 
150 



Salaries. 



$152,462 
137,380 
282,282 
287,735 
88,480 
176,113 



Total cost 

of foreign 

office. 



$646,960 
313,319 
270,045 
191,950 



The organization of the Department of State in that year 
comprised the following officials and clerkships. The duties of 
most of them may be inferred from their designations. 

PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 1906. 



Secretary of State. 

Assistant Secretary of State. 

Second Assistant Secretary of State. 

Third Assistant Secretary of State. 

Solicitor. 

Two Assistant Solicitors. 

Chief Clerk. 

Law Clerk (to edit the statutes). 

Assistant Law Clerk. 

Eight chiefs of bureaus, viz : 

Diplomatic. 

Consular. 

Index and Archives. 

Accounts. 

Rolls and Library. 



Eight chiefs of bureaus — Contd. 

Appointments. 

Passport. 

Trade Relations. 
Two Translators. 
Private Secretary to Secretary of 

State. 
Clerk to Secretary of State. 
Ninety-six clerks. 
Twenty-five messengers. 
One packer. 

One telephone operator. 
Four laborers. 
One messenger boy. 



The Assistant Secretary, the Second and Third Assistant Sec- 
retaries, and the Chief Clerk were overwhelmed with their 
duties in the administration of the three branches of the serv- 
ice and had at the same time to give a great share of their 
work to discussing business with callers at the department. 
Each bureau and office was barely able, even by working un- 
usually long hours, to keep near abreast of the current work. 
How obvious the inadequacy of the departmental organization 
had become may be inferred from the fact that, beyond its 
annual cost, it had been found necessary for several years to 
employ outside assistance at a cost ranging from $22,900.77 in 
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the fiscal year 1906 to $38,896.47 in the fiscal year 1907, to 
$45,445.06 in the fiscal year 1908, to $49,406.71 in the fiscal year 
1909. 

As to the question how the work was done at the period just 
prior to the reorganization of 1909, it must be frankly admitted 
that highly special, difficult, important, and entirely unrelated 
problems had to gain such attention as they might from the 
few officials authorized or trained to assume responsibility and 
to do original work. Beyond this nothing was possible, and 
it was out of the question to attempt to give the necessary 
minute attention to opportunities to advance the national in- 
terests in whatever part of the world arising. When it is con- 
sidered that the Government of the United States is in intimate 
relations with 20 American republics and there are at Wash- 
ington more diplomatic representatives of foreign countries 
than in any other capital, it is easy to see the immense disad- 
vantage at which the foreign relations of the United States 
were placed when it alone among the leading powers had an 
archaic instead of a modern and systematized foreign office. ^ j^ 

Recognizing these conditions, Mr. Root, then Secretary of — 
State, appointed as Chief Clerk Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, who had 
been Chief of the Consular Bureau, and to consolidate the direc- 
tion of that service gave to him, in addition to his other duties, 
the consular direction. This plan could only be temporary, be- 
cause the work was far more than one official could discharge. 
On the same principle, Far Eastern affairs were placed under 
the supervision of Mr. H untington Wilson , then T hird Assista nt 
Secretary, who had served in the Far East for many years, and 
two 3'^oung men from the foreign service in China were trans- 
ferred to the department as clerks to assist in the work. 

In the period from 1896 to 1909 the foreign trade of this coun- 
try had been growing from $1,662,331,612 to the enormous total 
of $2,950,275,817, an increase of 78 per cent. This increase in 
trade alone had greatly added to the work of the diplomatic 
and consular officers as well as to that of the department, but 
many additional duties and responsibilities resulted from the 
change in the character of our foreign trade. Our exports had 
gradually changed from raw products to include a great quan- 
tity of manufactured products. So long as we exported only 
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cotton, wheat, corn, and other staples, which all the world 
needed, there was little to fear from hostile tariffs and condi- 
tions unfavorable to our trade and, therefore, relatively little 
need on that account to invoke the services of the Department 
of State and the diplomatic and consular officers. The people 
of the country when endeavoring to market their manufactured 
products abroad found themselves engaged in competition with 
the highly developed industries of England, France, Germany, 
and other countries; they were brought face to face not only 
with the questions of tariffs and customs administration, but 
also with the need of that measure of diplomatic and consular 
support enjoyed by their competitors. 

The War with Spain had marked a new epoch in the history 
of American foreign relations. The American people, after 
having been regarded for many years as a stay-at-home na- 
tion, absorbed in the development of their own resources, had 
suddenly been recognized to have assumed a new position 

« 

among nations, so that it would be thenceforth impossible for 
this Government to escape the responsibilities of being one of 
the great forces in international affairs, and of taking a more 
prominent part in discussions and deliberations concerning 
matters of international importance. 

Consequently the Department of State had been called upon 
to deal with a multitude of questions with which, before the 
Spanish War, it had not been concerned. The Hague confer- 
ences, the adjustment of boundaries and other questions be- 
tween the United States and Mexico and Canada, the arbitration 
of disputed questions with Canada and other nations, the nego- 
tiation of treaties to meet new conditions arising from the 
growth of the foreign interests of our people, the efforts of the 
tJnited States to improve the conditions in Central America, the 
constantly increasing number of questions arising from the de- 
velopment of Mexico, and the adjustment of difficulties and 
protection of the interests of nearly 40,000 of our citizens who 
had temporarily taken up their residence and invested nearly 
$1,000,000,000 of American money in that country, the reor- 
Iganization and improvement of the Diplomatic and Consular 
'Services, and the increasing demand of the public upon those 
organizations — all these things and others had thrown upon 
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-Hhe Department of State a mass of correspondence and a 
great number of questions for determination or discussion 
entirely beyond its ability to treat efficiently with the existing 
equipment. 

The immigration into this country increased from 343,267 in 
1896 to 751,786 in 1909. The emigration increased from 329,558 
in 1895 to 586,452 in 1909. Every immigrant coming to this 
country and every American citizen going to a foreign country 
increases in one way or another the possibility of work for the 
Department of State. If an Italian immigrant is shot, a Japa- 
nese restaurant stoned, or a Greek arrested, or some one from 
some foreign country alleged to have been deprived of his 
rights, the machinery of the Department of State must be put 
in motion to ascertain the facts and whether there is just cause 
for complaint. If a citizen of the United States abroad is 
arrested and thrown into jail, the representative of this Gov- 
ernment in that country must at once undertake an investiga- 
tion, ascertain the facts, and make the necessary representa- 
tions for the protection of the rights of the individual. The 
changes in our laws in relation to citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion had added greatly to the work of the department and of 
the foreign service. 

The inadequacy of the force of the department became crit- 
ical when, there was included in the tariff act which became 
a law on August 5, 1909, a provision imposing upon the Presi- 
dent the power of granting to foreign countries the benefit of 
the minimum tariff rates if, after investigation, he should find 
that the laws and practices of those governments with refer- 
ence to importation of products and merchandise of the United 
States were not unduly discriminatory against the United 
States. The great scope and complexity of this work, which 
obviously had to be carried on through the Department of 
State, made the long-needed increase in the force and equip- 
ment of the department imperative. 

The Process of Reorganization. 

Confronted with these conditions, and intrusted with the 
responsibility of conducting the foreign relations of the United 
States in a manner commensurate with the expanding national 
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interests, the Secretary of State felt it his duty to point out that 
without adequate machinery it was impossible to discharge 
these duties and to attempt to safeguard the national interests 
not only in the Far East and in Latin America, but everywhere. 

The present Secretar>' of State, on J uly 22, 1909 , recom- 
mended to Congress the appropriation of $100,000 for defray- 
ing the expenses incurred in connection with foreign trade 
relations under tariff legislation and otherwise, and in the 
negotiation and preparation of treaties, arrangements and 
agreements for the advancement of commercial and other in- 
terests of the United States, and for the maintenance of a 
Division of Far Eastern Affairs, including the payment of neces- 
sary employees. 

The language of the appropriation is as follows : 

Foreign trade and treaty relations: For defraying the necessary ex- 
penses incurred in connection with foreign trade relations which 
come within the jurisdiction of the Department of State, under tariff 
legislation and otherwise, and in the negotiation and preparation of 
treaties, arrangements, and agreements for the advancement of com- 

fmercial and other interests of the United States, and for the mainte- 
nance of a division of far eastern affairs in the Department of State, 
including the payment of necessary employees, at the seat of govern- 
ment or elsewhere, to be selected and their compensation fixed by the 
Secretary of State and to be expended under his direction, fiscal year 
nineteen hundred and ten, one hundred thousand dollars. A detailed 
statement, showing expenditures, including salaries or rates of com- 
pensation paid, under this appropriation shall be reported to Congress 
by the Secretary of State on the first day of each regular session; and 
estimates for further appropriations hereunder shall include in detail 
salaries for all persons to be employed and paid in the Department of 
State at Washington, District of Columbia. 

I A tentative reorganization of the department upon modern 

lines, with the view to a maximum degree of efficiency, was 

then effected. The post of Director of the Consular Service, at 

a salary of $4,500, was created. There were also created the 

posts of Counselor for the department and Resident Diplomatic 

Officer, each at a salary of $7,500, the one to be filled from the 

legal profession and the other from the grade of ambassador 

I or minister in the Diplomatic Service. Ei ght officer s were ap- 

I pointed to aid in important drafting work and to act as chiefs 

1 and assistant chiefs of politico-geographical divisions, four at 
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a salary of $4,500 and four at a salary of $3,000 each, to be 
thereafter filled by appointments from the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services or another branch of the foreign service, and to 
be employed upon tariff, treaty, and trade relations and nego- 
tiations, or upon otlier work in connection with foreign rela- 
tions. An Assistant Solicitor, at $3,000, and a Law Clerk, at 
$2,500, were added to the legal force of the department. One 
clerk of class 4, 3 clerks of class 3, 2 clerks of class 1, 3 clerks at 
$1,000, and 3 messengers at $720 were provided. .u^-^^ 

The salary of the Resident Diplomatic Officer and of the Coun- 
selor was fixed at $7,500, because it was believed to be the lowest 
salary at which a diplomatic officer receiving $10,000, $12,000, 
or $17,500, or a member of the legal profession having the ex- 
perience and ability required, could be obtained to serve in 
Washington. 

The post of Counselor was filled by the Secretary of State in 
the appointment of Mr. Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, for- 
merly Solicitor General of the United States. 

Inasmuch as increasing investment of American capital in 
Latin America , the large field for commercial development in 
that part of the world and the rapid growth of political rela- 
tions between the United States and the countries of Central 
and South America imposed upon the department one of its 
heaviest duties, the Secretary of State selected as the Resident 
Diplomatic Officer Mr. Thomas C. Dawson, of Iowa, former 
American minister to Chile. Mr. Dawson served as secretary 
of legation at Rio de Janeiro in 1897, minister resident and 
consul general at Santo Domingo in 1904, minister to Colombia 
in 1907, minister to Chile in 1908, and is considered an author- 
ity on Latin-American affairs. 

To have direction of the Consular Service , with its world-wide 
work of maintaining and protecting our commercial interests, 
of promoting and aiding in the expansion of American trade 
relations, the Secretary of State selected Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, of 
New York, who has served in the department since 1892 as 
clerk, confidential clerk to the Secretary and several of the 
Assistant Secretaries, Chief of the Consular Bureau for a num- 
ber of years, and Chief Clerk of the Department. His many 
vears of work in connection with the Consular Service and 
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with its recent reorganization was considered to fit him pre- 
eminently for the direction of that service. 

A Division of F air Eastern Affairs , which had been organized 
under the preceding administration, was charged with the 
study of political questions and the protection of American 
property and property rights in the Far East. The Secretary 
selected as chief of that division Mr. Ransford S. Miller, jr., 
of New York, who had served in the embassy to Japan as inter- 
preter and afterwards as Japanese secretary, and who has an 
expert knowledge of commercial and political affairs in Japan, 
Korea, and Manchuria. As assistant chief of the division, Mr. 
Edward T. Williams, of Ohio, was selected. He had served 
for many years in China as interpreter, vice consul general, 
Chinese secretary of the legation in Peking, and as consul gen- 
eral, and is a high authority upon China and the Chinese and 
thoroughly conversant with commercial conditions and men 
and affairs in that country, as well as with the Japanese and 
Chinese languages. 

There was also assigned to that division Mr. Percival Heint- 
zleman, of Pennnsylvania, who had served a number of years 
in China as student interpreter, vice consul, and consul. 

The Division of Latin-American Affair s was organized under 
the direction of the Resident Diplomatic Officer to deal with 
political and commercial relations of the United States with, 
and the protection of American property and property rights in, 
Latin America. As assistant chief of that division, Mr. William 
T. S. Doyle was selected. Mr. Doyle has traveled extensively 
in Latin America as private secretary to Mr. Root when he, as 
Secretary of State, made a tour of South America, and also in 
connection with the work of the department and private legal 
matters. 

In order to assist the Bureau of Trad e Relations in the 
investigation and study of the tariff relations of the various 
countries for the purpose of enabling the Secretary of State to 
advise the President on the subject of the extension of the 
minimum tariff rates to them, the Secretary of State selected 
Mr. Charles M. Pepper, of Illinois, who had served as a delegate 
to the Pan American Conference in Mexico, as commissioner 
to Cuba for the St. Louis Exposition, as special railway com- 
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missioner for the Pan American Railway Committee, and as 
foreign-trade commissioner for the Department of Commerce 
and Labor; and also Mr. Mack H. Davis, of Ohio, who, after 
having been in active business for many years, had served as 
foreign-trade commissioner for the Department of Commerce 
and Labor. 

To this bureau were also added several high-grade clerks 
to assist these commercial experts as well as to aid in the dis- 
charge of the other duties of the bureau in connection with 
our commerce. 

A Division of Infor mation was created for the collection of 
important correspondence and the circulation of it among 
American missions abroad, in order that the entire Diplomatic 
Service might be conversant with all important matters under 
consideration by the department; to examine the foreign press 
as reflecting foreign public opinion and governmental policies 
upon questions in which the United States is concerned. The 
Secretary of State selected as chief of that division Mr. Philip 
H. Patchin, a trained newspaper correspondent. 

A Division of Western European Affairs w as created under 
the supervision of the Third Assistant Secretary of State to 
deal with questions growing out of the relations of the United 
States with the countries of western Europe. 

The many important questions arising in connection with the 
nations in the Near East — Turkey, Greece, the Balkan States — 
necessitated the creation of a Division of Near Eastern Affairs , 
and the Secretary of State selected as chief of that division Mr. 
Evan E. Young, of South Dakota. Mr. Young had served as 
consul at Harput in 1905 and as consul at Saloniki in 1908, and 
is well versed on conditions, commercial and political, in the 
Near East. 

The increase in the personnel of the department made it 
necessary to apply a portion of the appropriation to the rent 
of add itional rooms in the Union Trust Building at a cost of 
not exceeding $5,500 a year. The unallotted portion of the 
appropriation was, in part, used to defray the cost of additional 
and unforeseen expenses involved in the negotiation of treaties 
or in the promotion and protection of our commerce. An 
itemized account of the expenditures from the special appro- 
94077—11 2 
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priation was transmitted to Congress and was printed in docu- 
ment form, but for convenience is here inserted : 

First Year's Expenditures from Appropriation for Foreign Trade 

AND Treaty Relations. 

[Fiscal year 1909-10.] 

Statement No. 5. — Report of expenditures on account of the appropria- 
tion for "Foreign trade and treaty relations, fiscal year 1910" 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS AND BMPLOTBBS. 



To whom paid. 



Henry M. Hoyt. 



Thomas C. Dawson. 



Wilbur J. Carr. 



Charles M. Pepper 



Hack H. Davis 



Designation. 



Coimselor. 



Chief Division of Latin- 
American Affairs. 

Director Consular Serv- 
ice. 

Commercial adviser 



do. 



Period of service. 



Hansford S. Miller 



Edward T. Williams. 



Philip H. Patchin. 



Percival Heintzleman. 
Hamilton Wri^t 



Chief Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs. 

Assistant Chief Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Chief Division of Infor- 
mation. 

Special assistant 



W. T. S. Doyle 



Evan E. Yoimg 

Charles F. Wilson. 



Anne H. Shortridge 



Wesley Frost. 



do 



Assistant Chief Division 
of Latin-American Af- 
fairs. 

Chief Division of Near 
Eastern Affairs. 

Assistant Solicitor 



Law Clerk 



Theodore Hamm. 
James O. Laing. . 



Clerk, class 3. 



do. 
do. 



Aug. 27, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 
Jan. 1-June 30, 1910.. 

Dec. 1, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Sept. 1, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Oct. 1, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Oct. 16, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Oct. 27, 190^June 30, 

1910. 
Sept. 11, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 
Jan. 14-Jime 30, 1910. 
Sept. 9, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Oct. 1, 1909-Jime 30, 

1910. 

Dec. 9, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Dec. 1, 1909-May 31, 

1910. 
Oct. 1, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Sept. 2, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 

do 

Nov. 15, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 



Amount. 



$6,333.33 

3,750.00 

2,625.00 

3,750.00 

3,375.00 

3,187.50 

3,050.00 

2,243.05 

1,391.67 
2,970.00 

2,166.66 



1,683.33 

1,500.00 

1,875.00 

1,328.89 

1,328.89 
1,000.01 
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Statement No. 5. — Report of expenditures on account of the appropria- 
tion for "Foreign trade and treaty relations, fiscal year 1910" — Con. 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS AND BMPLOTBBS— Continued. 



To whom paid. 



Caroline S. Larner. 
Robert A. Young . . 

Do 

James A. O'Keefe. 



James M. Durant 



Frances S. Osborne 



W. Ford Cramer. 



Hubert N. Hicks. . 
Franklin C. Parks. 
Jeanette Ellees 



Do 

Katherine O. Hamilton. 

Do 

OnaB. Wellborn 

Do 

Mary N. Birch 

Do 

Marvin S. Young 

Clemence J. Martin 

Florence I. Brooks 

James N. McCammon . 

L. M. Snowden 

Thomas Sammons 

John L. Hargreaves 

Guy V.Booth 



Alfred J. Duvall. 



William D. Evans 



Designation. 



Clerk, class 2. 

do 

Clerk, class 1 
do 



Clerk, at $1,000. 



do. 



do. 



do 

Clerk, at $900 

Clerk, at $35 per month. . 

Clerk, at $75 per month. . 
Clerk, at $35 per month. . 

Clerk, at $75 per month. . 
Clerk, at $40 per month. . 
Clerk, at $75 per month. . 
Clerk, at $40 per month. . 
Clerk, at $75 per month. . 
Clerk, at $100 per month. 
Clerk, at $75 per month. . 

do 

do 

Clerk, at $3.50 per day. . . 

Special assistant 

Messenger 



do. 



do. 



do. 



Period of service. 



George B. Hamilton 



do. 



Jan. 18-Jime 30, 1910 . 
Apr. 1-June 30, 1910.. 
Jan. 5-Mar. 31,1910.. 
Dec. 7, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Sept. 27, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 
Dec. 16, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 
Dec. 22, 1909-June 

30, 1910. 
Mar. 1-June 30, 1910 . 
Apr. 6-June 30, 1910. . 
Dec. 1, 1909-Feb. 28, 

1910. 
Mar. 1-June 30, 1910. . 
Dec. 1, 1909-Feb. 28, 

1910. 
Mar. 1-June 30, 1910. . 
Mar. 1-May 31, 1910. . 

June 1-30, 1910 

Mar. 1-May 31, 1910. . 

June 1-^0, 1910 

May 23-June 30, 1910. 

do 

Mar. 19-^1, 1910 

Apr. 8-May 7, 1910. . . . 
Feb. 12-Mar. 8, 1910. . 
Jan.6-Feb. 19,1910... 
Sept. 3, 1909-JxaLt 30, 

1910. 
Dec. 3, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Dec. 1, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Dec. 27, 190lH^une 30, 

1910. 
May 23-June 30, 1910. 



Amount. 



$633.90 
350.00 
286.67 
680.00 

761.11 

541J67 

525.00 

333.34 
212.50 
105.00 

300.00 
105.00 

300.00 

120.00 

75.00 

120.00 

75.00 

126.67 

95.00 

30.00 

75.00 

70.00 

733.34 

380.25 

346.67 

264.00 

306.67 

63.33 
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Statement No. 5. — Report of expeditures on account of the appropria- 
tion for "Foreign trade and treaty relations, fiscal year 1910 " — Con. 

COMPENSATION OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES— Continued. 



To whom paid. 


Designation. 


Period of service. 


Amoimt. 


John L. Butler 

John Herrod 


Laborer 


Jan. 4-June 30, 1910. . 
Aug. 3-Oct. 16, 1909. . 
Aug. 2-Oct. 16, 1909. . 
Sept. 7, 1909-June 30, 

1910. 
Feb. la-Mar. 7, 1910. . 


$295.00 


do 


63.00 


TAhn T. Griffifi 


do 


64.50 


Isaac Singers 


Carpenter, at $3 per day. . 
Laborer 


675.00 


John Robinson 


36.00 






Total compensa- 
tion of officers 
and employees. 


52,706.95 







MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES. 



To whom paid. 



C. D. Collins 

Derby Desk Co 

Ellis A. Gimbel 

B. E. Bradley 

Fred S. Lincoln (Inc.).. 
James B. Lambie Co. . 
Littlefield, Alvord & Co. 

W. L. Swayze 

W. B. Moses & Sons... 

W. &J. Sloane 

W. B. Holtzelaw 

Library Bureau 

Henry Romeike (Inc.).. 

W.T.Fletcher 

Thomas J. Fisher & Co. 



John C. Knipp & Sons. 

Lamb & Tilden 

Dunn, Richards & Co. 



B. F. Stevens & Brown. . . 
J. Baumgarten & Sons Co. 
The Shaw-Walker Co 



On what account. 



Labor and material, carpenter work. 

Desks 

do 

Labor 

Filing cabinet.. 

Cuspidors 

Hauling 

Dictionary holder 

Chairs, etc. 

Rugs, curtains 

Carpenter work 

Index cabinet 

Newspaper clippings 

Ventilators 

Rent of rooms in Union Trust 

Building. 

Chairs, etc 

Ink pad 

Expense of investigating method of 

filing correspondence. 

Foreign publications 

Stamps, dating 

Index supplies, furniture 



Amount. 



$893.75 

669.00 

17.32 

12.00 

159.10 

.69 

107.50 

3.42 

613.76 

381.95 

3.38 

51.50 

25.42 

37.80 

3,910.00 

930.00 

1.05 

744.36 

20.86 

12.47 

1,195.23 
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Statement No. 5. — Report of expenditures on account of the appropria- 
tion for "Foreign trade and treaty relations, fiscal year 1910" — Con. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURES— Continued. 



To whom paid. 


On what account 


Amount. 


John H. Comintf 


Marble mantel, furniture, etc 

Electric liishts 


$535.54 


Carroll Electrical Co 


66.00 


J. L. Thompson 


Subscription to Washington Star. . . 
Subscription to Washington Herald. 
Publications 


3.75 


R. H. Hay. . . 


3.65 


Boston Book Co 


577.50 


Thomas T. O'Brien , . 


Subscription to Japan Chronicle and 

Mail. 
Subscription to Washington Times. 
Packuui boxes, etc 


26.65 


Washin^on Times Co 


2.26 


C. T. Petherick 


103.75 


Charles M. Peooer 


Traveling expenses, New York and 

return. 
Publications 


29.10 


John O. A. Leishman 


98.75 


R. M. Bartleman 


Subscription. La Prensa 


8.49 


Charles Page Bryan 


Publications 


21.10 


Seth L. Pierreoont 


Subscription. El Mercurio 


4.60 


A. M. Thackara 


Subscription, Norddeutsche AUe- 
gemeine Zeitung. 

Subscription, Star and Herald 

Subscription. Le Temps 


3.81 


Alban G. Snyder. . . . 


12.00 


Frank H» Mason 


10.80 


The Japan Chronicle 


Subscription 


13.44 


Korth China Herald 


do 


6.74 


Hongkong Weekly Press 


do 


5.66 


O Journal do Commercio 


do 


18.20 


Brazilian Review 


do 


9.10 








Total expenditures 


64,058.40 






• 



Amount appropriated $100,000.00 

Expended: 

For services $52,706.95 

For miscellaneous expenses 11,351.45 

64,058.40 

Unexpended balance 35,941.60 

The tentative organization having been finally found satis- 1 
factory, the Secretary of State requested Congress, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1909, to reappropriate the amount for the next fiscal year, I 
converting the greater part of the appropriation into specific [ 
salaries and leaving the surplus to cover additional unforeseen 
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expenses in connection with trade expansion and foreign rela- 
tions. In accordance with that recommendation, the Congress 
included in the legislative, executive, and judicial act for the 
fi scal year 1910-11 the following paragraph : 

Advancement of commercial and other interests as provided in the 
act approved August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine: Director of the 
Consular Service, at four thousand five hundred dollars; counselor for 
the Department of State and resident diplomatic officer, each at a 
salary of seven thousand five hundred dollars, and to be appointed by 
the Secretary of State in accordance with the provisions of the act 
approved August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine; eight officers to aid 
in important drafting work, four at salaries of four thousand five hun- 
dred dollars each and four at salaries of three thousand dollars each, 
to be appointed by the Secretary of State in accordance with the act 
approved August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, and to be employed 
upon tariff, treaty, and trade relations and negotiations, any one of whom 
may be employed as chief of division of far eastern, Latin-American, 
near eastern, or European affairs, or upon other work in connection 
with foreign relations; assistant solicitor at a salary of three thousand 
dollars; law clerk, at a salary of two thousand five hundred dollars; 
one clerk of class four; three clerks of class three; two clerks of class 
one; three clerks, at one thousand dollars each; three assistant mes- 
sengers; for rent of rooms outside of the Department of State, to ac- 
commodate the Bureau of Trade Relations and the Bureau of Accounts, 
or other offices, not to exceed five thousand five hundred dollars; for 
meeting occasional and unforeseen expenses arising in connection with 
foreign trade relations which come within the jurisdiction of the 
Department of State under tariff legislation and otherwise, and in the 
negotiations and preparation of treaties, arrangements, and agreements 
for the advancement of commercial and other interests, including the 
appointment of necessary employees at the seat of government or else- 
where, to be selected and compensated under the provisions of the 
said act of August fifth, nineteen hundred and nine, twenty-five thou- 
sand three hundred and forty dollars; in all, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

The surplus thus left by law at the disposition of the Secre- 
tary of State is important as enabling him in an emergency to 
employ service within the District of Columbia, for which 
the emergency fund is not available, while avoiding the neces- 
sity in such case of making permanent addition to the depart- 
ment staff. It is also useful for such expenses as arise from 
time to time in pursuance of the purposes of the act. As an 
example of the accounts rendered to the Congress at the begin- 
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ning of each session, there are appended the statements of the 
expenditures under this appropriation for the period from July 
1, 1910, to April 30, 1911, together with a summary since 1909* 

[Appropriation, " Foreign trade and treaty relations, 1911."] 

Statement of expenditures from July 1, 1910, to April 30, 1911. 

Amount appropriated .__ $100, 000. 00 

Specifically appropriated for salaries and rent- $74, 660. 00 

Lump balance not specifically appropriated 25, 340. 00 

100, 000. 09 

STATEMENT OF EXPENDITURES. 

Amount specifically appropriated for salaries and rent $74, 660. Od 

Expended for salaries, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 
1911: 

Henry M. Hoyt, Counselor, at $7,500 per an- 
num, July 1 to Nov. 20, 1910 $2, 604. 17 

Chandler P. Anderson, Counselor, at $7,500 flOjii^' ^ 

per annum, Dec. 16, 1910, to Apr. 30, ^j^ ^S^i^'^, 

1911 2,812.50 

Wilbur J. Carr, Director Consular Service, 
at $4,500 per annum, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911--- 3, 750. 00 

— ► Thomas C. Dawson, Resident Diplomatic 
Officer and Chief L atin American Divi- 
sion, at $7,500 per annum, July 1, 1910, 

to Aug. 9, 1910 812.50 

— , Percival H. Dodge, Resident Diplomatic 
Officer and Chief Latin American Divi- 
sion, at $7,500 per annum, Aug. 10, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 5,437.50 

•r- R. S. Miller, Chief Division Far Easter n 
Affairs, at $4,500 per annum, July 1, 
1910, to Apr. 30, 1911 3,750.00 

E. T. Williams, Assistant Chief Division 
Far Eastern Affairs, at $4,500 per an- 
num, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911 3, 750. 00 

Chas. M. Pepper, Assistant Chief Bureau 
Trade Relations and Commercial Ad- 
viser, at $4,500 per annum, July 1, 1910, 
to Apr. 30, 1911 3, 750. 00 

Mack H. Davis, Assistant Chief Bureau 
Trade Relations and Commercial Ad- 
viser, at $4,500 per annum, July 1, 1910, 
to Apr. 30, 1911 3,750.00 

W. T. S. Doyle, Assistant Chief Division 
Latin American Affairs, at $3,000 per 
annum, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911 2, 500. 00 

Evan E. Young, Chief Division Near Eas t- 
ern Affairs, at $3,000 per annum, July 1, 
iTlO, to Apr. 30, 1911 2,500.00 
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Expended for salaries, etc. — Continued. 

P. H. Patchin, Chief Division Information, 
at $3,000 per annum, July 1, 1910, to 
Apr. 30, 1911 $2,500.00 

P. Heintzleman, Special Chief Assistant 
Division Far Eastern Affairs, at $3,000 
per annum, July 1 to July 31, 1910 250. 00 

Henry L. Janes, Assistant, Division Latin 
American Affairs, at $3,000 per annum, 
Sept. 16, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911 1,875.00 

F. Van Dyne, Assistant Solicitor, at $3,000 
per annum, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911- 2, 500. 00 

Anne H. Shortridge, law clerk, at $2,500 

per annum, July 1, 1910, to Nov. 27, 1910. 1, 020. 83 

Geo. A. Finch, law clerk, at $2,500 per an- 
num, Dec. 16, 1910, to Apr. 17, 1911 837. 23 

L. H. Woolsey, law clerk, at $2,500 per an- 
num, Apr. 18, 1911, to Apr. 30, 1911 90. 28 

E. J. Babcock, clerk, class 4, July 1, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 1,500.00 

Theo. C. Hamm, clerk, class 3, July 1, 

1910, to Apr. 30, 1911 1,333.33 

Jas. O. Laing, clerk, class 3, July 1, 1910, 

to Sept. 6, 1910 293. 33 

R. O. Marsh, clerk, class 3, Oct. 7, 1910, to 

Dec. 31, 1910 373.34 

Hugh S. Gibson, clerk, class 3, Jan. 24, 

1911, to Apr. 30, 1911 431. 11 

Wesley Frost, clerk, class 3, July 1, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 1,333.33 

J. A. O'Keefe, clerk, class 1, July 1, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 1,000.00 

D. L. Pitcher, clerk, class 1, July 1, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 1,000.00 

J. M. Durant, clerk, $1,000, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 833.33 

F. S. Osborne, clerk, $1,000, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 833.33 

VV. F. Cramer, clerk, $1,000, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 833.33 

J. L. Hargraves, messenger, July 1, 1910, 

to Apr. 30, 1911 600.00 

Guy V. Booth, messenger, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 600.00 

Wm. D. Evans, messenger, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 600.00 

Total salaries paid to Apr. 30, 1911 56, 054. 44 

Rent of rooms in Union Trust Building for 
Bureau of Accounts and Bureau of Trade 

Relations, etc 4,362.00 

$60,416.44 

Balance 14, 243. 56 

Lump balance not specifically appropriated 25, 340. 00 
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Expended for salaries: 

Jas. B. Scott, Solicitor, International Arbi- 
trations, at $5,000 per annum, Oct. 1,1910, 

to Mar. 30, 1911 $2,500.00 

G. F. Weitzel, clerk, class 4, July 29, 1910, 

to Jan. 31, 1911--- 910.00 

G. Larner, clerk, class 2, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 - 1,166.66 

R. A. Young, clerk, class 2, July 1, 1910, to 

Nov. 22, 1910 552.22 

M. S. Young, clerk, class 1, July 1, 1910, to 

Dec. 31, 1910 600.00 

H. K. Thompson, clerk, class 1, Jan. 10, 

1911, to Apr. 30, 1911 370.00 

Janette Klees, clerk, $900, July 1, 1910, to 

Jan. 15, 1911 487.50 

K. O. Hamilton, clerk, $900, July 1, 1910, to 

Dec. 31, 1910 450.00 

O. B. Wellborn, clerk, $900, July 1, 1910, to 

Dec. 31, 1910 450.00 

Mary N. Birch, clerk, $900, July 1, 1910, to 

Jan. 15, 1911 4«7. 50 

C. J. Martin, clerk, $900, July 1, 1910, to 

Apr. 30, 1911 750.00 

A. J. Duvall, assistant messenger, at $600 

per annum, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911- 500. 00 

Jno. L. Butler, assistant messenger, at $600 

per annum, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911. 500. 00 

G. B. Hamilton, assistant messenger, at $600 

per annum, July 1, 1910, to Jan. 31,1911. 350. 00 

F. A. Bradley, assistant messenger, at $600 

per annum, Oct. 13, 1910, to Mar. 31, 1911. 280. 00 

Jerome Colbert, assistant messenger, at $600 

per annum, July 1, 1910, to Apr. 30, 1911- 150. 00 

Isaac Singers, special messenger, at $3 per 

day, July 1, 1910, to Jan. 15, 1911 498.00 

Ghas. A. Conant, expert services, Aug. 27, 

1910, to Dec. 1, 1910 1 775.00 

H. N. Hicks, clerk, $1,000, Julv 1, 1910, to 

July 25, 1910 69.44 

Total salaries 11,846.32 

Miscellaneous expenses : 

Jas. L. Rodgers, consul general, Habana, 
subscription Habana Telegraph for Divi- 
sion of Information 2. 00 

Chas. M. Pepper, traveling expenses 300.00 

Jas. L. Harmon, Washington Post, daily 

service. Division of Information 7.00 

Mack H. Davis, traveling expenses 11. 66 

E. F. Droop Sons, steamship ticket for 

Mack H. Davis, New York to Hamburg.. 112. 50 

Boston Book Co., legal works 44. 00 
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Miscellaneous expenses — Continued. 

H. Romeike (Inc.)> press clippings on 
trade and treaty matters for Division of 
Information 

Ghas. M. Pepper, traveling expenses 

Schrott Bros., daily New York and Philadel- 
phia papers for Division of Information. 

B. F. Stevens & Brown, foreign trade and 
statistical publications for Division of In- 
formation and Bureau of Trade Relations. 

R. H. Hay, Washington Herald, daily serv- 
ice for Division of Information 

Ghas. M. Pepper, traveling expenses 

Wesley Frost, traveling expenses. _ 

Arnold Shanklin, consul general, Mexico, 
subscription Mexican Herald for Divi- 
sion of Information 

J. R. Carter, subscription to Constantinople 
papers for Near Eastern Division. _ 

J. L. Thompson, Washington Star, daily 
service for Division of Information 

R. C. Kerens, traveling expenses 

Mack H. Davis, traveling expenses. - 

Ghas. M. Pepper, traveling expenses 

Mack H. Davis, traveling expenses, trip to 
Europe 



$54. 10 
157. 92 

52.80 



52.68 

4.00 
300. 00 
110. 39 



6.97 

11.56 

4.05 
54.83 
31.40 
24.30 

1, 159. 21 



$14, 347. 69 



Available balance from lump sum 10,992.31 



RECAPITULATION. 



Amount appropriated $100,000.00 

Expended to Apr. 30, 1911: 

From specific amount appropriated $60,416.44 

From lump balance 14,347.69 

74, 764. 13 



Available balance _ 25,235.87 



Available balance 25, 235. 87 

Available balance, specifically appropriated 14,243.56 

Available balance, lump sum 10, 992. 31 

25, 235. 87 



Years. 



190^-10 

1910-11 (to Apr. 30, 
1911) 



Amount 
appropri- 
ated. 



$100,000 



100,000 



Expenditures. 



Salaries. 



$52,706.95 



67,900.76 



Miscella- 
neous. 



$11,351.45 



6,863.37 



Total. 



$64,058.40 



74,764.13 



Unex- 
pended 
balance. 



$35,941.60 



25,235.87 
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The Department as Reorganized. 

general direction. 

Aside from the time and attention required by the exactions 
of his general duties to the President, involving, as has been 
pointed out, broad questions of general policy, the Secretary 
of State is responsible for the conduct of foreign relations, and, 
in addition to the time required for the study of important 
diplomatic questions, he receives the representatives of for- 
eign governments for the discussion of diplomatic business, 
and is in touch upon matters affecting treaties with the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. In addition to 
many calls from Members of Congress having business with 
the department, there is a vast number of calls from other 
persons. 

The office of the Assistant Secretary, which corresponds to 
that of under secretary or vice minister for foreign affairs in 
other foreign offices, shares, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary, in the general direction of the department. The Assist- 
ant Secretary does not specialize, but must be prepared to 
assume, in the absence of the Secretary, the duties of Secretary 
of State, and therefore must be in close touch with all the 
larger questions of foreign policy and relieve the Secretary, so 
far as may be, of a portion of the general work indicated. 

To the general direction belongs the reception of foreign 
representatives, the recording of important official discussions, 
the giving of information to the press, communication with 
the Senate and House, the determination of questions of pol- 
icy, etc. 

Cost of general direction. 

Salary of Secretary of State ----- '---- $12,000 

One private secretary 2, 500 

One confidential clerk - U 800 

Two messengers ($1,000 and $720)-. 1,720 

18, 020 

Salary of Assistant Secretary of State -- 5,000 

One private secretary- 1> 600 

One confidential clerk- -- 1,200 

One messenger -- 840 

8,640 



\ 



Total - 26,660 
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SECOND ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The detailed treatment by the departmental and diplomatic 
services of current diplomatic and political questions, except 
such special matters as may from time to time be assigned 
to the Counselor and Resident Diplomatic Officer, is supervised 
by the Second Assistant Secretary of State. It is his duty to 
direct the activities of all the bureaus and divisions in respect 
to the diplomatic questions that are constantly arising all over 
the world and to examine and approve the correspondence in 
respect to such matters prepared for the signature of the 
Secretary or the Acting Secretary. His office force consists 
of a confidential clerk and a messenger. 

Cost of office of Second Assistant Secretary. 

Second Assistant Secretary of State $4, 500 

Confidential clerk 1,600 

Messenger _ _ 720 

Total _._ 6,820 

THIRD ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 

The administrative direction of the Diplomatic Service, as 
distinguished from the treatment of subjects of international 
intercourse, is delegated to the Third Assistant Secretary of 
State. He is responsible for the maintenance, upkeep, and ex- 
penditures for that service. He also directs the treatment of 
all questions in relation to international congresses, confer- 
ences, commissions, expositions, and ceremonial matters, and 
has the supervision of the Division of Western European 
Affairs. He is charged with the approval or disapproval of 
expenditures of ^public moneys in the department and the 
foreign service. His office force consists of one confidential 
clerk and a messenger. 

Cost of office of Third Assistant Secretary, 

Third Assistant Secretary of State $4,500 

Confidential clerk 1,400 

Messenger 720 

Total 6,620 
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DIRECTOR OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 

The administration of the Consular Service and the direc- 
tion of its activities in connection with the promotion and 
extension of our foreign commerce is delegated to the Director 
of the Consular Service, who has immediate control of the 
expenditures for the maintenance of that organization. He 
is also charged with the study and treatment of such special 
subjects as may from time to time be assigned to him by the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary of State. His office force 
consists pf a confidential clerk and a messenger. 

Cost of office of the Director of the Consular Service. 

Director of the Consular Service __ $4, 500 

Confidential clerk ___ 1,200 

Messenger 840 

Total 6,540 

THE CHIEF CLERK. 

The Chief Clerk has the direction of the internal business of 
the department, of the clerical force, the printing office, the 
methods of transaction of business, including the receipt and 
transmission of mail, the purchase and distribution of supplies, 
the management of the department stables, and the supervision 
of the dispatch agents at New York, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and London. He is also charged with the immediate 
control of the expenditures for the conduct and maintenance 
of the department proper. 

Cost of the office of Chief Clerk. 

Chief Qerk $3,000 

Confidential clerk 1,200 

Messenger -- 720 

Total 4,920 

COUNSELOR. 

The duties of the Counselor embrace the study and treat- 
ment of such questions as may from time to time be referred 
to him involving advanced legal or other questions and requir- 
ing uninterrupted consideration and investigation. Some of 
the subjects which have engaged the attention of the Counselor 
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are the negotiation of trade agreements with the various nations 
of the world under the provisions of the tariff act of 1909, re- 
sulting in enormous advantage to our trade; participation in 
the negotiation of the reciprocity agreement with Canada; the 
questions considered by the International Maritime Conference ; 
the international congress in relation to fur seals; some of the 
subjects covered by the new treaty with Japan; and the ques- 
tion of a general arbitration treaty with Great Britain. His 
office force consists of one law clerk and one stenographer. 

Cost of the office of Counselor, 

Counselor _--' $7,500 

Law clerk 2,500 

Stenographer _ 1/200 

Total 11,200 

RESIDENT DIPLOMATIC OFFICER. 

(^ The duties of the Resident Diplomatic Officer embrace the 

study in the light of actual experience of important diplomatic 
questions and assisting the Secretary of State to formulate and 
execute policies. Some of the questions that have engaged the 
attention of the Resident Diplomatic Officer have been the revo- 
lution in Nicaragua and Honduras; the support given by this 
Government which resulted in the award to American bidders 
of certain naval contracts of the Argentine Government; the 
friendly mediation of the United States, Brazil, and Argentina 
in the boundary dispute between Peru and Ecuador, thus avert- 
ing war between the two nations; the boundary dispute between 
Costa Rica and Panama; the negotiation of the new treaty 
between the United States and Honduras for the funding of the 
foreign debt of that country; and various difficulties growing 
out of the insurrection in Mexico. The compensation of the 
Resident Diplomatic Officer is $7,500. 

OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR. 

Duties and functions. — Generally speaking, the questions of 
law, international or municipal, which may be involved in the 
determination of matters brought before the department are 
referred to the Solicitor's office. The result is, that the scope 
of the work coming before the office is very broad, including 
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questions of constitutional law, admiralty law, criminal law, 
the la\sr of torts, contracts, etc., and, of course, all branches and 
fields of international law. 

The more important of the matters which actually come be- 
fore the office for determination, as distinguished from broad 
statements of those which might come within its competence, 
may be grouped, roughly, as follows : 

Diplomatic claims. — Both those pressed on behalf of their 
nationals by foreign governments against the United States, 
and those pressed by the United States on behalf of its citizens 
against foreign governments. 

The determination of the legality and value of such claims 
involves extensive investigation, the evidence and documents 
in an individual claim sometimes covering as much as 2,000 
pages of printed matter. This examination covers and includes 
a consideration, not only of the principles of international law, 
but not infrequently (where the claim is that of a foreigner 
against ourselves) questions of constitutional and municipal 
law^. Where the claim is a claim of an American citizen against 
a foreign government it not infrequently involves an examina- 
tion of, and decision concerning, the provisions of foreign law. 
In addition to the consideration of individual claims as they 
arise in the current business, the Solicitor's office is oftentimes 
under necessity of making a complete study of all of the claims 
which American citizens may have against any individual 
foreign government or which the citizens or subjects of that 
Government may have against the United States. 

Owing to the almost continual increase of foreign enterprise 
the number of claims and complaints lodged by American citi- 
zens (who have gone and are going to foreign countries in large 
numbers, and who have invested in such countries enormous 
amounts of capital) has become very great and is increasing. 

International extradition.— The number of extradition cases 
is constantly increasing. Almost no day passes which does not 
produce some question regarding extradition which must be 
immediately considered and passed upon. The law involved 
in such cases includes a consideration of the principles and 
practice in criminal law and technical questions of evidence, 
as well as questions relating to the interpretation of treaties and 
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our obligations thereunder subject to the principles of our con- 
stitutional law. 

Citizenship, naturalization, expatriation, passports, etc. — All 
legal questions regarding any of these matters which come be- 
fore the department are sent to the Solicitor's office for its con- 
sideration. This likewise is a constantly increasing source of 
work by reason of the fact that American citizens are coming 
more and more to go abroad for purposes of travel or trade, or 
both. 

Extraterritoriality and the jurisdiction of ambassadors, min- 
isters, or consular courts. — Some of the most difficult questions 
coming before the office for determination relate to these sub- 
jects. The increased commercial activities of the United States, 
both in the Far and Near East, give rise to many questions of 
this character. A determination of these matters, as they come 
before the office, oftentimes requires a study of the general 
power and jurisdiction, under the constitutional law, of diplo- 
matic and consular officers resident in those countries, involv- 
ing questions of wills, the administration of estates, the holding 
of r^al and personal property, the protection of persons natural 
and artificial, etc. 

Neutrality, belligerency, contraband, asylum, etc. — Intricate 
and difficult questions pertaining to these subjects, always re- 
quiring a most painstaking consideration and very frequently 
accompanied by an exhaustive research, not infrequently arise 
and call for the most careful treatment, argument for presenta- 
tion to the department being often prepared by astute American 
lawyers employed for the purpose. 

International arbitrations. — As a rule, the legal phase of ne- 
gotiations leading up to the signature of a protocol of submis- 
sion are handled by the Solicitor's office, the work after that 
time being most frequently placed in the hands of a specially 
constituted agency. At times, however, when the other duties 
of the office permit, the work of preparing the case for submis- 
sion to the arbitrator is carried on exclusively in the Solicitor's 
office. As an illustration of this the Alsop case may be cited. 

Distribution of awards. — Some of the most complex and 
troublesome questions coming before the Solicitor's office for 
determination are those connected with the distribution of 
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awards made by commissions. These questions even involve 
questions of corporation law, trusts, and bankruptcy, to say 
nothing of the ordinary law of contracts and assignments. 

In addition to the above subjects there are also many ques- 
tions arising the legal phases of which are referred to this 
office, such as controversies over boundaries, the distribution 
of the waters of boundary streams, the formation and interpre- 
tation of treaties, the interpretation of statutes as they involve 
relations to foreigners and foreign governments, besides nu- 
merous miscellaneous and routine matters difficult of classi- 
fication. In this connection it should be observed that inasmuch 
as the work of the office usually involves, in some way, relations 
to foreign governments, it is found necessary to devote to any 
particular question a study and consideration totally dispro- 
portionate to the seeming merits of the question itself, were it 
not that the questions involve such relationship. It has always 
to be remembered that a bad precedent might be made of a 
small matter which might be invoted with embarrassing effect 
in one of far greater importance. 

In the volume of work coming before the Solicitor's office, on 
an average of from 165 to 170 communications are referred to 
it each week. These communications may be classified as 
follows : 

Important communications requiring typewritten directions 80 

Urgent communications requiring telegraphic action 20 

Communications that can be disposed of by pen directions 25 

Dispatches and reports of consular and diplomatic officers on 

political conditions in various countries, referred to the office. 

to be noted _-_ — 40 

Total "165 

In addition to the above it is necessary to prepare something 
like eight or nine memoranda opinions per week on the legal 
questions involved in the various cases coming up before this 
office. 

For the purpose of showing the increase in the volume of 
work of the Solicitor's office during the past ten years, it may 
be interesting to make certain comparisons between the figures 
given above and those for the year 1900. In 1900 the number 
of directions sent out of this office per week averaged some- 
thing like 20 as against 80 in 1910; the Solicitor's Opinions for 
94077—11 3 
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1900 contain 538 pages as against 2,346 for 1910, and 850 for the 
first four months of 1911. 

In the great majority of cases coming before this office the 
papers are voluminous. Their examination is, therefore, a 
matter requiring time, even although the question involved may 
turn out to be of minor importance. The resultant action in 
such a case will be no criterion as to the amount of study neces- 
sary to arrive at the conclusion. 

Personnel. — One Solicitor, three Assistant Solicitors, nine 
clerks, and two messengers, at an annual cost of $27,560. 

Personnel, 1909. — One Solicitor, two clerks, and one mes- 
senger, at an annual cost of $8,160. 

Increase in force since 1900. 





1900 


1911 


In- 
crease. 


Solicitor 


1 

2 
1 


1 
3 
9 
2 





Assistant Solicitors 


3 


Clerks 


7 


Messengers 


1 






Total 


4 


15 


11 







LIST OF TYPICAL QUESTIONS SUBMITTED TO THE SOLICITOR S OFFICE 
FOR DECISION DURING THE PERIOD JULY, 1910, TO APRIL, 1911. 

The following list is not a catalogue of the cases actually 
passed upon by the Solicitor's office, and the number of subjects 
represents a very small minority of the total number of cases 
submitted for opinion. The list is merely illustrative of the 
classes of cases acted upon. 

A classified list of subjects follows : 

Questions of International Law. 

Legal rights against foreign governments for wrongs done American 
citizens by government officials or by officials and subjects. 
Degrees of obligation and reparation for breach under varying cir- 
cumstances on injury. 
Responsibility for acts of authorities, confiscation of property, 
abuse of judicial process, maltreatment by civil or military 
authorities, expulsions, and denials of justice. 
Responsibility for acts of mob violence. 
Responsibility for acts of insurgents. 
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Rights of foreign governments against the United States for wrongs done 

aliens in United States territory. 

Responsibility of this Government in the classes of cases and under 

the varying degrees of injury comprehended in the outline given 

above of cases against foreign governments. 

Limitation of a foreign government's rights of taxation of American 

citizens within its jurisdiction. 
Right of a foreign government to exclude naturalized American citizens 

of certain nationalities of origin, e. g., Turks, Syrians. 
Criminal jurisdiction of foreign governments with reference to Ameri- 
can citizens on national ships of the foreign government. 
Right of American citizens to display American colors upon leased for- 
eign-owned and foreign-built ships. 
Rights under international law in regard* to the termination or abroga- 
tion of treaties. 
The legal effect of treaties : 

Examples: (a) The legal effect of varying forms of the "most- 
favored-nation " and kindred clauses in commer- 
cial treaties. 

(b) The legal effect of the terms " naval force " and 

"war vessels," etc., used in the treaty with 
Great Britain regulating armaments on the Great 
Lakes. 

(c) The legal effect of the terms " neutralization " and 

" free navigation," as used in treaties regulating 
the use of interoceanic canals. 

(d) Extent of extraterritorial jurisdiction under treaties 

with Morocco and Persia. 
Power to reopen arbitral awards under varying kinds of protocols of 

submission to arbitration. 
Right of State authorities in United States to impose license tax upon 

automobiles of foreign diplomatic officers. 
International right and custom of Great Britain to levy a tax on the 

official income of an American consul in India. 
Exemption from taxation of a foreign military or naval attache who is 

not attached to the diplomatic mission, but sent by his government on 

official mission or for the purpose of study and who resides in this 

country. 
Deposit required of American plaintiffs resident in Germany before 

German courts, and deposits required of German plaintiffs resident in 

America before American courts. 
Interpretation of the treaty of peace and friendship of 1902 between 

the United States and Spain. 
Refusal of the Post Office Department to pay the indemnity provided 

in section 1 of article 8 of the universal postal convention of 1906. 
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Interpretation of the treaty of 1880 between the United States and 
China with reference to dealing in the opium trade. 

Right of a native-born American citizen residing in America to in- 
herit the personal property in Turkey of another native-born Ameri- 
can citizen who dies in Turkey and the power of a naturalized 
American citizen formerly an Ottoman subject now living in America 
to inherit the property of an Ottoman subject dying in Turkey. 

Right of the legislative assembly of the Province of Alberta to rescind 
the concession of a Canadian corporation organized and financed by 
American citizens. 

Right of Cuban Government under Cuban constitution to pass laws 
impairing the obligation of contracts. 

Rights of foreign vessels in regard to the privilege of whaling off the 
coast of Alaska. 

Right of American bondholders of Haitian interior bonded debt under 
Haitian legislation since 1875. 

Right to use good offices in the protection of Chinese subjects in South 
America unrepresented by national diplomatic officers. 

The limitations on legislation by foreign countries affecting inchoate 
and vested rights of American citizens in their public lands. 

Formality for the authentication of State laws for use in legal pro- 
ceedings in foreign countries. 

Effect of proposed amendments to the Mixed Civil Code of Egypt. 

Import duties of Zanzibar as governed by existing treaties. 

Regulations and procedure for the consular courts in China. 

Mixed Questions of International and Municipal Law; 

The interpretation of the tonnage dues provisions in the tariff act of 
1909 as affected by most-favored-nation and similar clauses in our 
commercial treaties with foreign powers. 

The interpretation of the maximum and minimum tariff provisions of 
the tariff act of 1909 as affected by the treaty of commercial reci- 
procity with Cuba. 

Status of our insular possessions as defined by the insular cases decided 
in the Supreme Court as affecting the right of this Government to 
claim for the products of the insular possessions the reduced cus- 
toms dues stipulated for in the treaty of commercial reciprocity with 
Cuba. 

The right of internal direct taxation upon imports under a treaty limit- 
ing the right to impose duties upon imports. 

The right of an executive department of this Government to waive or 
modify a treaty created preference. 

The effect of the Piatt amendment (treaty of relations with Cuba, 1903) 
as limiting the power of the Cuban Government to enact fiscal 
legislation. 
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Right of the United States Government to detain aliens as witnesses in 

legal proceedings. 
Attempted jurisdiction hy United States court over foreign diplomatic 

representative. 
Administration of the estates of aliens in the United States by foreign 

consuls. 

Questions of Municipal Law. 

administration of estates. 

Power of a consular court to administer the estate of an absent person 
on the ground that his absence raises a presumption of death. 

AGENCY. 

Power of consular officer to bind Government by contract. 

BANKRUPTCY. 

Power of the Federal court of bankruptcy to adjudicate a company 
bankrupt and appoint a receiver to take the property and assets out 
of the hands of a receiver appointed by a State court. 

Power of a bankruptcy court to distribute money (equitably) claimed 
by creditors of the corporations in a scheme of successive reor> 
ganization. 

CONFLICT OF LAWS. 

Form to be followed in the execution of a power of attorney in the 
United States to convey real estate in Turkey. 

Force to be given in an American consular court in Morocco of an 
adjudication of sanity by a New York court subsequent to an adjudi- 
cation of insanity by the consular court. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

Necessity of the governor's signature to a resplution passed by a State 
legislature approving an amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Power of the President to call out troops to repel invasion. 

Application of the Constitution to territory in which the United States 
exercises extraterritorial rights. 

Right of a Government clerk of the fourth class to receive remuneration 
for services rendered to a foreign government in view of Article I, 
section 9, of the United States Constitution, which provides '' that no 
title of nobility shall be granted by the United States and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under them shall, without the 
consent of the Congress, accept any present, emolument, office, or 
title of any kind whatever from any king, prince, or foreign state." 

Power of a State legislature to exclude from the territory of the State 
indigent persons who are citizens of the United States. 
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Authority of President to use land and naval forces. 

Authority of the United States under the Constitution to cede by a treaty 

a part of a State without its consent. 
Prohibitions against American officers receiving diplomas, decorations, 

etc., conferred by foreign governments. 

CONTRACTS. 

Construction of contracts between American citizens and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Construction of contracts, assignments, and powers of attorney affecting 
the payment of moneys received by the department from foreign 
governments in behalf of individual claimants. 

Legal effect and sufficiency of proposals and bids for furnishing sup- 
plies to department. 

CORPORATIONS. 

Distribution to adverse claimants of moneys received from foreign 
governments. 

Questions involved in such distribution : 

Title rights to claims as affected by the validity of transfers, 
e. g., between successive corporate reorganizations — right 
of a corporation to transfer property without complying 
with the requirements of its by-laws — right of an insolvent 
corporation to transfer all its property rights against the 
protest of minority stockholders. 
Nationality of corporations organized by aliens under United States laws. 

FEDERAL JURISDICTION. 

Nature of the " sovereignty and jurisdiction " of the United States over 
Guano Islands under the relevant provisions of the Revised Statutes. 

MUNICIPAL ORDINANCES. 

Power under State or Federal law to suppress publications inciting 
rebellion in a foreign country. 

LAW OF OFFICERS. 

Powers of the commissioners on the part of the United States for the 
purpose of more accurately marking and defining the international 
boundary line between the United States and Canada under the pro- 
visions of articles 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, signed at Washington April 11, 1909. 

Interpretation of section 206 of the United States Revised Statutes re- 
quiring that the Secretary of State shall procure from time to time 
such of the statutes of the several States as may not be in his office. 

Power of a creditor to garnishee the salary of a Government employee 
in the hands of Government disbursing officers. 
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Right of the department to pay out to certain claimants the fund paid 
into the department by the Venezuelan Government. 

Power of a public commission to act as a board on matters requiring 
discretion outside of a meeting of the board, and the right of the 
executive and disbursing officer of the Colombian Statue Gonmiission 
to make the first payment of $5,000 to the sculptor, Mr. Lerado Taft. 

Responsibility of principal diplomatic officer for defalcation by em- 
ployee. 

STATUTORY CONSTRUCTION. 

Authority of department to surrender records filed with it by act of 
Congress. 

TRUSTS AND MONOPOLIES. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust Act as affecting trade arrangements between 
American exporters to foreign countries. 

List of Additional Subjects Covering Same Period from July 1, 1910, 

TO April 30, 1911. 

Acceptance of decorations from foreign governments by persons in the 

service of this Government. 
Arrangement of Honduranean debt. 

Clearance papers, granting of, to ports held by insurgents. 
Closure by parent government, either by executive decree or legislative 

act, of ports held by insurgents. 
Constitutional right under constitution of Panama of '' designado " to 

exercise functions of the President. 
Consular certificate to common-law marriages in China. 
Court of arbitral justice. 
Damages for interference by the parent government with traffic to and 

from ports held by insurgents. 
Declaration of London. 

Detention of aliens by Bureau of Immigration. 
Disposition of armed forces, regular or insurrectionary, coming upon 

American territory from contiguous foreign country. 
Extraterritorial jurisdiction, nature of. 
Haitian loan. 

International executive agreements, kinds of. 
International prize court. 
Interpretation of Cuban reciprocity treaty. 
Jurisdiction and ownership of guano islands. 
Jurisdiction of consular courts. 
Jurisdiction of American consuls over foreign-built but American-owned 

boats and alien seamen serving thereon. 
Real property, law of, in Morocco. 
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Legislative powers of ministers. 

Maritime conference at London. 

Mining laws in Morocco. 

Modus Vivendi, what may be arranged by. 

Municipal seizures beyond the 3-mile limit. 

Neutralization of canals. 

Nicaraguan claims commission, establishment of. 

Payment of double customs duties — first to insurgents in charge of 

port of parent government and then to parent government, or vice 

versa. 
Power of the President temporarily to fill during recess of Senate 

vacancy arising or existing, but not filled, during a prior session of 

the Senate, and the right of such temporary appointee to draw salary 

pending confirmation by the Senate. 
Preference to local creditors over foreign creditors in local courts. 
President's right to use, without special congressional authorization, 

the military forces of the United States to secure the observance of 

the so-called neutrality statutes. 
Protection by the United States of Colorado River levee — Imperial 

Valley. 
Regulations of consular court at Casa Blanca. 
Right of aliens to hold land in the Kongo. 
Rights of nonresident aliens under the Lord Campbell's act. 
Right of aliens to open windows overlooking adjacent property in 

Morocco. 

Citizenship. 

Citizenship of children born in the United States to foreign diplomatic 

officers. 
Citizenship of woman born of British parents on American vessel on 

the high seas. 
Citizenship of children born abroad to American father. 
Citizenship of American woman married to a foreigner. 
Citizenship of married woman, wife of American citizen who has never 

been in the United States. 
Citizenship of married woman; effect of divorce. 
Registration of married woman upon death of American husband when 

residing abroad. 
Resumption of citizenship by American-born widow upon death of 

husband; effect of, on son born abroad. 
Citizenship of illegitimate children. 

Citizenship of illegitimate child born abroad of American woman. 
Citizenship of illegitimate child;- effect of, subsequent marriage of 

mother to American citizen. 
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Citizenship of resident of Territory who had declared his intention at 
time of admission of Territory as State. 

Expatriation by taking oath of allegiance to a foreign state. 

Renunciation of citizenship under duress. 

Expatriation by residents abroad. 

Exception when person is engaged in extension of American trade 

abroad. 
Exception in case of medical missionary. 

Retroactivity of section 15 of act of June, 1906. 

Citizenship of native of Spain residing in Philippine Islands whe^ 
treaty of peace went into effect, but temporarily absent during period 
allowed by treaty to declare intention to retain Spanish nationality. 

Residence in Philippine Islands not residence in United States within 
the meaning of section 5 of the act of March 2, 1907. 

Citizenship of sons of Filipino born after latter had resided fifteen years 
abroad and who had never been in the Philippines. 

Citizenship of seamen. 

Passports.  

Passport to citizen of Philippine Islands. 

Passport to citizen of Porto Rico. 

Passport to native-born citizen; effect of lack of definite intention to 
return to the United States. 

Issuance of passport to American citizen including phrase " accompa- 
nying his wife," when the wife is a Japanese. 

Passports to persons who have declared intention. 

Issuance of second passport to one who has declared his intention to 
become a citizen. 

Dual nationality. 

Election of citizenship. 

Election of nationality by child born in France of American father. 

Naturalization certificates, cancellation of. 

Naturalization certificates, duty of consuls in reference to taking up. 

Registration of son of American citizen residing in distinctive American 
community in Turkey. 

Registration of American citizens in consular agency. 

Protection by American consular officers of Argentine citizens in Egypt. 

Protection in Turkey of father of naturalized American citizen of Turk- 
ish origin, acting as agent in charge of son's property. 

Issuance of protection certificates in Morocco. 

Issuance of Moholat certificates in Morocco. 

Naturalization by special act of Congress. 

Refusal of French Government to recognize the naturalization of a 
minor born in France of French parents by naturalization of father 
in the United States. 
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Protection in Turkey of property rights of naturalized American citizen 

of Turkish origin. 
Negotiation of treaty of naturalization with Costa Rica. 

Extradition. 

Surrender of citizens under treaty stipulatiAg for surrender of "per- 
sons " when foreign government declines to surrender its citizens 
on ground that it is precluded by its laws from doing so. 

Surrender of insane person. 

Issuance of warrant of surrender when accused agrees to return 
voluntarily. 

Rearrest of fugitive after expiration of period of provisional detention 
stipulated in treaty. 

Surrender in absence of proof before committing magistrate that requi- 
sition has been made. 

Statutes of limitation, whether those of demanding or surrendering 
country applicable. 

Statutes of limitation, whether proof required showing that running 
of statute has stopped. 

Refusal of magistrate to act in absence of complaint covering essential 
allegations. 

Discharge of accused when not conveyed out of the United States within 
sixty days after commitment. 

Expenses incurred by consul in advance of instructions to request pro- 
visional detention. 

Extradition, identity of statutory definition of offense not necessary. 

Extradition in absence of treaty. 

Extradition for offense not included in treaty. 

Extradition in countries with which the United States has extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction. ' 

Extradition with Egypt. 

Extradition between Isthmian Canal Zone and Panama. 

Extradition treaties, inclusion of offenses against immigration and 
Chinese laws. 

Extradition treaties, inclusion of offenses of force against customs- 
revenue laws. 

Proposed amendment to law providing for appeals from finding of 
examining magistrate. 

Power of Executive to bind Government by Executive agreement ex- 
plaining or construing extradition treaty. 

Right of demanding government to try accused before military courts. 

Authentication of documentary evidence. 

Oral authentication of evidence in extradition proceedings. 

Copies of records in extradition proceedings to be furnished only to 
parties or authorized attorneys. 
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Expenses incurred by consul in extradition of American citizen from 

one consular district in China to another. 
Rendition between consular courts in China. 
Negotiations of extradition treaties conducted with the following 

countries : Austria, Brazil, Greece, Honduras, Roumania, and Salvador. 

• 
Diplomatic, Consular, and Miscellaneous Questions. 

Functions of consuls in protesting of notes. 

Right of consuls to administer estates of American citizens. 

Ril^ht of consul to be present at taking of inventory of effects. 

Duties of consuls in connection with estates of Americans dying in 

their districts. 
Service of process by consuls. 

Bonds of consular officers acting as administrators or executors. 
Place of performance of notarial services by consular officers. 
Duties of consular officers in protecting American citizens. 
Duties of consuls in case of mutiny on American vessel on high seas. 
Right of consuls to cause arrest of deserters. 
Authority of consuls to cause arrest of deserters from American vessels 

in Canal Zone who come into their districts. 
Liability of consular bond for diversion of moneys inherited by persons 

in the United States collected for them by consuls. 
Consular offices, inviolability of. 
Jurisdiction of Panaman courts over funds of the United States in hands 

of consul in Panama, due to clerk in consulate. 
Marriage in presence of consular officer, validity of. 
Incompetency of diplomatic or consular officer to certify officially as to 

capacity of persons who marry. 
Question of right of foreign firms selling American goods abroad to 

intervention of American diplomatic or consular officers with foreign 

governments. 
Illegal collection of fees for certifying invoices by Haitian consular 

officers in the United States. 
Certificates. 
Improper charge by Panaman consuls in United States for certifying 

consular invoices and manifests. 
Consular fee stamp, reproduction of, in advertisement in brewery com- 
pany. 
Transportation of stranded Americans. 
Detention of seamen of Norwegian vessel as witnesses in local State 

courts. 
Jurisdiction of local State courts in case of killing of one member of 

crew by another on board Spanish ship in port of the United States. 
Secretary of State not subject to control of process of courts. 
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Application for certiticate by department that treaty is in force. 
Attorneys practicing before Department of State, rules regulating. 
Right of aliens to acquire or dispose of real property in the United 

States. 
Taxation in Norway of property of naturalized American citizens of 

Norwegian origin. 
Desecration of American flag. 

Egyptian mixed tribunal, modification of civil code. 
Return of fugitives from justice of. 
Prisoners, confinement of. 
Reform in rules of judicial organization. 
Deportation of Greeks charged with murder. 
Executors, incompetent to act in foreign jurisdiction. 
Disposition of money stated to be proceeds of crime turned over to 

immigration authorities by wife of alien deported. 
Foreign judgments, effect of. 
Diplomatic intervention, no basis for, where judicial remedy has not 

been exhausted. 
International claims, statute of limitations. 
Mexican frontier zone, prohibition of acquisition of real property of 

foreigners within. 
Refusal of British authorities at Cape Town to permit colored Americans 

to land. 
Sale of real property to persons under American protection in Morocco, 

article 60 of the Algeciras act. 
Request of the Colombian Government that emeralds brought into the 

United States by a Colombian be detained on ground that they were 

property of Colombian Government. 
Registration of deeds to lands in Morocco in American consulate. 

Claims questions passing through the Solicitor's office during 
the past two years relate to sums not less than would involve a 
total aggregating in round numbers upward of $260,000,000. 

Since March, 1909, the Department of State has, by direct 
negotiation, secured from foreign governments settlements of 
claims of American citizens for wrong inflicted by such gov- 
ernments in the sum of $2,315,000 American gold. In addition 
to this there has been secured by arbitration a sum of $92,000, 
and there is pending before the King of Great Britain, acting 
as amiable compositeur, the decision of a case in which the 
Government of the United States is claiming $2,803,000, the 
department having refused, prior to the signature of the proto- 
col submitting the matter to His Britannic Majesty, an offer of 
settlement of more than $200,000. 
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Division of Latin- American Affairs. 

The Division of Latin-American Affairs is charged with the 
duty of itself carrying on, or of giving directions to the appro- 
priate other bureaus or divisions to carry on, the diplomatic, 
consular, and miscellaneous correspondence on matters, other 
than those of an administrative character, in relation to Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the West Indies. 

In February last it was estimated that the approximate num- 
ber of communications prepared in this division annually — that 
is, during the calendar year ending December 31, 1910 — ^was 
9,000. This number included the instructions, by mail and tele- 
graph, to diplomatic and consular officers, the notes to the diplo- 
matic and consular representatives of other governments, and 
letters to all other persons. 

At the beginning of the present year a reorganization of the 
division was made whereby two-flfths of the work of the 
division — mostly of a routine nature — was transferred to the 
Diplomatic Bureau, the clerical force being proportionally 
reduced. 

The work that is now being done by the division involves ap- 
proximately between 5,000 and 5,500 communications a year, 
judging by the number since the 1st of January last. 

Besides the preparation of these 5,000 communications or 
more, which, of course, involves a great deal of reading of other 
documents, numerous reports, memoranda, directions, and 
other incidental papers relating to them, have to be written. 

An average of at least 60 telephone calls a day, together with 
many interviews with business men and others interested in 
Latin-American affairs, greatly prolong the hours of work. 

The personnel consists of a chief of division, an assistant 
chief, four clerks, and one messenger, at a total annual cost of 
$13,120. 

The division was not organized until late in December, 1909, 
and there has been no increase in its force, but rather a reduc- 
tion, as above stated. 

The amount of the work of the division is so great that, owing 
to the smallness of the force, it is necessary for practically the 
whole force to remain after the regular office hours each day 
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to keep the work up to date. Indeed, a rough estimate of the 
overtime put in by this division averages, including Sunday 
and night work, about as follows each week : 

Hours 
per week. 

Mr. Dodge 15 

Mr. Doyle 27 

Mr. Janes -_ 12 

Mr. Coughlin (about) _ 5 

Mr. Jenkinson 20 

Miss Larner (about) 3 

Evans, messenger (about) _ -• 3 

Making a total of _ 85 

which amounts to within five hours of the service by law re- 
quired of two men for one week. The case of this division rep- 
resents the prevailing, rather than the exceptional, situation 
generally throughout the offices of the department. 

An idea of the matters requiring the study of this division 
may be gained from the following list of some of the subjects 
of negotiation during the past two years : 

IN MEXICO. 

The submission to arbitration of the Chamizal dispute. 

Obtaining permission for the construction of the Colorado River works, 

and the protection thereof. 
The release of Converse, Blatt, and Brown, charged with sedition. 
The release of James A. Farrell, charged with complicity in murder. 
The release of James A. Cook, charged with complicity in railway 

frauds. 
The settlement of the Rincon Mine Co.'s case. 
The meeting of President Taft and President Diaz. 
The release of Saleebe, charged with inducing Mexican soldiers to 

desert. 
Many questions affecting: 

The enforcement of the neutrality laws. 

The suppression of the practice of keeping prisoners incommunicado. 

The relief of the Monterey flood sufferers. 

Barring of the Tucson Citizen from the Mexican mails. 

The suppressing of racing at Tiajuana. 

IN HAITI. 

The prevention of the soap monopoly. 

An agreement to accept the good offices of the United States for the ad- 
justment of the boundary dispute with the Dominican Republic. 
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Securing participation for American financiers in the recent financial 

adjustment of Haiti. 
The McDonald railway concession. 
The prevention of a coastal trade and coal depot monopoly to certain 

foreigners in Haiti. 

IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC. 

Passage of orders for important public improvements. 
Administration of the Dominican debt. 
The negotiation of an extradition treaty. 

The prevention of the Morales expedition against the Dominican Gov- 
ernment. 

IN VENEZUELA. 

The settlement of the United States & Venezuela Co.'s claims against 

Venezuela for $475,000, pending since 1905. 
The settlement of the Orinoco Go.'s case against Venezuela for $385,000, 

pending since about 1890. 
The settlement of the Orinoco Steamship Co.'s case by arbitration at 

The Hague, pending since about 1899. 
The settlement of the Kunhardt claim, pending since 1903. 
The withdrawal of ex-President Castro. 
The resumption of diplomatic relations with Venezuela. 
The protection of French interests in Venezuela. 

IN COLOMBIA. 

The settlement of the claim of the Bogota City Railway Go. for $800,000. 

IN CUBA. 

The work of paving and sewering Habana, under the Mctiivney-Rokeby 
contract. 

The prevention* of the so-called Monte Carlo bill. 

The raising of the Maine. 

The extension of the Guantanamo Naval Station. 

The protection of the patent rights of the Union Carbide Co. 

Questions of Cuban commercial treaties affecting the present preferen- 
tial reciprocity with the United States. 

The purchase by Cuba of naval vessels in the United States, involving 
about $1,000,000. 

The exchange of the Arsenal-Villaneuva properties. 

The purchase of arms and supplies of the United States Government for 
the Cuban army. 

Law compelling employment of a certain percentage of Cuban laborers, 
not to affect existing contracts. 

The exercise of good offices requested by British Government concern- 
ing the construction of Cuban railway law adverse to the Cuban 
Central Railway. 
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IN GUATEMALA. 

Securing improved treatment of American citizen.s by Guatemalan 

officials. 
The cement monopoly in Guatemala. 

IN NICARAGUA. 

Correspondence with the Zelaya Government as to the execution of 
Cannon and Groce, and other injuries to Americans, resulting in 
breaking oft* relations with Gen. Zelaya's Government. 

The protection of American interests generally in Nicaragua during 
the revolution, and especially at Bluefields through the prevention of 
fighting in the town. 

Correspondence with the contending factions during the Estrada revo- 
lution with regard to numerous questions of international law inter- 
esting American citizens and commerce, arising chiefly on the At- 
lantic coast, as the status of the steamship Venus, belonging to the 
Zelaya faction; the question of the payment of duties as between the 
contending factions; the stoppage and examination of ships; contra- 
band; bombardments, etc. 

Negotiations leading to the recognition of President Estrada's Govern- 
ment. 

The agreement by President Estrada's Government to pay indemnities 
to the families of Cannon and Groce, who were executed by Presi- 
dent Zelaya. 

The negotiation of a protocol signed September 18, 1909, for the settle- 
ment of the Emery claim against the Government of Nicaragua. 

Sending to Managua for conference, at the request of the Provisional 
Government of Nicaragua, a special agent, Mr. Dawson, of the Diplo- 
matic Service. 

The appointment by Nicaragua of an American finanical advisor to 
assist it in the reorganization of its finances. 

Negotiations leading to the creation by Nicaragua of a claims commis- 
sion for the settlement of claims. 

IN HONDURAS. 

The protection of American interests, and of French interests at the 
request of the French Government, at Amapala during the revolt of 
the commandante at that place in November, 1910. 

The convention between Honduras and the United States, signed Janu- 
ary 10, 1911, to secure a loan to be made by American bankers for 
the financial rehabilitation of Honduras, now pending ratification. 

The negotiations between Honduras and American bankers leading to 
the signature of contracts for the rehabilitation loan in which the 
department lent its good offices. 
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The protection of American interests generally in Honduras during the 
revolution lead by Gen. Bonilla. 

The protection of American and other foreign interests and citizens at 
Puerto Cortes through preventing the Bonilla and Davila forces from 
fighting within the limits of the town. 

The protection of American and other foreign interests and citizens at 
La Ceiba by arranging for a neutral zone. 

The enforcement of the neutrality laws of the United States by prevent- 
ing the steamship Hornet, belonging to the Bonilla faction, from 
engaging in hostilities pending an examination of the circumstances 
surrounding her departure from New Orleans. 

An arrangement through the good offices of the department of an armis- 
tice between the President of Honduras and revolutionary forces led 
by Gen. Bonilla. 

The exercise of good offices by the department in arranging for a con- 
ference between President Davila and Gen. Bonilla to determine the 
bases for an arrangement between them to conclude the revolution. 
Mr. Dawson was sent as representative to this conference, presided 
over its meetings, and a harmonious agreement was reached. 

The exercise of good offices by the department in facilitating the execu- 
tion of the bases agreed upon between President Davila and Gen. 
Bonilla, and securing a fair interpretation of the same. 

IN SALVADOR. 

Negotiation of a convention for the extradition of fugitives from justice, 
signed May 4, 1911. 

IN PANAMA. 

The modification of the railway and land concession to the Balboa and 
Pacific Estates, Limited, so as to make it more advantageous to the 
development of Panama. 

The negotiations leading to the removal of the restrictions in the Pana- 
man land law preventing American citizens from acquiring public 
lands of Panama. 

The agreement reached July 30, 1909, by which the Panaman Govern- 
ment undertook to indemnify the relatives of the American officers 
and sailors maltreated, and one of whom had been killed, by the 
Panaman police. Panama requested an American officer for em- 
ployment as instructor of police. 

The protocol signed between Panama and Costa Rica March 17, 1910, 
to submit to the Chief Justice of the United States as arbitrator the 
controversy as to the interpretation of the Loubet arbitral award in 
settlement of the boundary dispute between these countries. These 
negotiations took place at the department, and their favorable result 
was almost wholly owing to its good offices. 

94077—11 4 
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IN BRAZIL. 

The settlement of the Richmond Guimaraes claim to an enormous rub- 
ber tract in the State of Mattogrosso. 

IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 

Matters concerning the Fourth Pan-American Conference at Buenos 

Aires August, 1910. Conventions were signed covering copyrights, 

patents, trade-marks, and pecuniary claims. 
Aiding in securing for American firms a $22,000,000 contract for the 

construction of two battleships for the Argentine navy, and contracts 

amounting to about $1,000,000 for artillery for Argentine torpedo 

boats building in Europe. 
The contract for railway supplies placed with American firms for the 

State railroad of Argentine amounting to $1,670,271. 
Arranging for the exhibition of the work of American artists in Buenos 

Aires, Santiago, Chile, and Montevideo. 

IN CHILE. 

Aid in securing a submarine contract to American shipbuilders by the 

Government of Chile, amounting to about $500,000. 
The Alsop claim, which has been a matter of negotiation for more than 

30 years, was submitted by a convention of December 1, 1909, to the 

arbitration of the King of England to determine the amount due the 

claimants by the Government of Chile. 

PERU-ECUADOR. 

Mediation between Peru and Ecuador. In April, 1909, these two coun- 
tries were about to go to war because of the friction in the matter of 
the long-standing boundary dispute, and the interposition of the good 
offices of the United States, Argentina, and Brazil prevented the out- 
break of hostilities. 

ECUADOR. 

Protection of the American Quito-Guayaquil Railway interests against 
the nonfulfillment by Ecuador of its obligations under the railroad 
contract of 1908. 

Representations to the Government of Ecuador to prevail upon that 
Government properly to sanitate the port of Guayaquil, whose con- 
tinued unsanitary condition will constitute an even greater menace 
than at the present time to the Canal Zone with the opening of the 
canal. 

Division of Far Eastern Affairs. 

This division has charge of correspondence, diplomatic and 
consular, on matters other than those of an administrative 
character, in relation to Japan, China and leased territories, 
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Siberia, Hongkong, French Indo-China, Siam, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Borneo, East Indies, India, and in general the Far East. 

The subject matter of the correspondence handled in the 
division includes the following : 

Personnel of the diplomatic service, special immigration 
questions, large commercial undertakings, and American mis- 
sions, schools, hospitals, etc., in the countries named, as well 
as their political relations and internal affairs, the latter includ- 
ing politics and government, army and navy, public works, 
finances, immigration, and mining, railway, telegraph, and 
navigation concessions. 

It is estimated that there are about 9,500 communications 
received and sent anually by the division. 

The personnel consists of a chief of division, an assistant 
chief, two clerks, and one messenger, at an annual cost of 
$12,520. 

The division was organized on its present basis in 1909. 

As examples of subjects studied by the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs .there may be cited matters connected with the 
policy of the administration tending to a sympathetic and 
practical cooperation of the great powers in relation to the 
political integrity of China and the "open door," or equality 
of commercial opportunity. 

In particular the following negotiations may be mentioned: 

Hukuang Railway negotiations, resulting in securing the participation 
of American capital and American materials on a footing of absolute 
equality with those of Germany, France, and Great Britain. 

Currency reform, which insured the carrying out of the all-important 
reform by China, to which the latter was pledged by treaties with the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan. At the request of China the 
funds necessary for the purpose are to be supplied by the financiers 
of America and other interested countries. 

Protection of American rights in Manchuria by securing from the Gov- 
ernments of China and Japan a guaranty against mining monopolies in 
the railway zones. 

Preliminary contract for construction of the Chinchou-Aigun Railway. 

Protection of American treaty rights in municipal administration at 
Harbin. 

Removal of extra-legal taxes on American goods in Manchuria and the 
adjustment of the octroi collected on American goods at Peking. 
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Settlement of American claims due to the riot at Chang-sha. 

Promotion of friendly relations with China. 

Participation in the plague conference at Mukden and the relief of 
famine sufferers. 

The reform of the opium traffic and the coming international opium 
conference affecting also cocaine and morphine. 

The treaty of commerce and navigation between the United States and 
Japan, involving the settlement of the immigration question, the pro- 
tection of American commercial and vested interests, and the owner- 
ship of land by Americans in Japan. 

The protection of American interests in Korea after annexation by 
Japan, including commercial rights, rights of real property, and 
improved judicial procedure. 

The preliminary negotiations looking to the revision of the treaty be- 
tween the United States and Siam. 

The protection of the interests of American missionaries. 

Division of Near Eastern Affairs. 

This division has charge of correspondence, diplomatic and 
consular, on matters other than those of an administrative 
character, in relation to Germany, Austria-Hungary, Russia, 
Roumania, Servia, Bulgaria, Montenegro, Turkey, Greece, Italy, 
Abyssinia, Persia, Egypt, and colonies belonging to countries 
of this series. 

The volume of correspondence handled by this division in a 
year has recently been estimated at approximately 13,000. 

By careful study of this correspondence, and by reading of 
items in the foreign press bearing on Near Eastern matters, 
this division, whose officials are personally familiar with con- 
ditions in the Near East through years of residence in that por- 
tion of the world, is able to keep abreast of events and ten- 
dencies in the political, social, and economic life of the coun- 
tries involved, and is thus in a position to assist in the carry- 
ing out of the department's policies with respect to those 
countries. 

Among the important topics dealt with in the correspondence 
handled by this division, either alone or in consultation with 
other officers, divisions, and bureaus, may be mentioned the 
rendering of official assistance to American enterprises and 
corporations desiring to secure public concessions or carry on 
business in Near Eastern countries, the protection of American 
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citizens when visiting or residing in these countries, and the 
protection of American institutions of a religious, educational, 
medical, or charitable character in these countries, the progress 
of political institutions in these countries, with especial refer- 
ence to their bearing upon American interests, and, in general, 
all matters involving the public interests of the United States in 
Near Eastern countries or the rights of American citizens in 
those lands. Specifically may be mentioned the pending Amer- 
ican railway concession in Turkey, involving an investment of 
more than $100,000,000, and the supply of materials from the 
United States, the diplomatic aspects of the potash controversy, 
the diplomatic phases of the question of ameliorating the treat- 
ment of American Jews in Russia, and the same phases of such 
subjects as improving the treatment of cottonseed oil and the 
petroleum business in certain European countries. 

PERSONNEL. 

One chief of division, an assistant chief, one clerk, and one 
messenger, at an annual cost of $6,320. 

Western European Division. 

The Western European Division was established by an order 
of the Secretary of State, dated December 13, 1909. It has 
charge of all diplomatic correspondence on matters other than 
those of an administrative character in relation to Great 
Britain and her colonies, Portugal, Spain, France, Morocco, 
Belgium, the Kongo, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, the Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg, Denmark, and Liberia. The work of the 
division is under the supervision of the Third Assistant Secre- 
tary of State. 

This division approximately prepares 4,500 communications 
annually, which are divided into three classes, viz: Notes to 
diplomatic officers representing western European govern- 
ments at this capital, instructions to American diplomatic 
officers abroad, and miscellaneous letters. Many of the com- 
munications prepared in this division involve international 
questions of much importance and require careful attention 
and frequently necessitate consultation with other bureaus and 
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reference to authoritative works. Acknowledgments and other 
mere routine communications average about two-fifths of the 
division's correspondence. Besides the subjects of a political 
character, the division gives its attention to special trade ques- 
tions, which are considered in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Trade Relations, protests against the enforcement of the United 
States pure-food-law regulations, special immigration ques- 
tions, and various other matters which are from time to time 
the subject of correspondence with ministers or ambassadors 
at this capital, or between the foreign offices of the countries 
concerned and the foreign diplomatic missions of the United 
States. 

Types of recent business affecting countries within the sphere 
of this division are, for example, the following : 

Negotiations looking to the safeguarding of American prop- 
erty rights and the establishment of some form of administra- 
tion in Spitzbergen; the special agreement for the arbitration 
of pecuniary claims between the United States and Great 
Britain; negotiations for the protection of the fur seal; the 
treaty between the United States and Great Britain regarding 
the boundary line in Passamaquoddy Bay; the declarations 
by the United States and Great Britain exempting commercial 
travelers' samples from customs inspection; the question of 
a broader arbitration treaty between the United States and 
Great Britain; the treaty and protocol for the establishment 
of an international prize court; the prize court convention; the 
arrangement between the United States and other powers rela- 
tive to the repression of the circulation of obscene publications ; 
the negotiations for the amelioration of the conditions found 
in Liberia by the American commission, undertaken through 
the Department of State, and recently practically concluded; 
and a consular convention between the United States and 
Sweden. 

The Third Assistant Secretary of State has charge also of 
all matters pertaining to the entertainment of foreign guests 
of this Government, the presentation to the President of 
newly accredited foreign representatives, the arrangements of 
memorial services, and other questions of precedence and 
etiquette. 
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PERSONNEL. 

One assistant chief, two clerks, and one messenger, at an an- 
nual cost of $4,920. 

Diplomatic Bureau. 

The Diplomatic Bureau is, under the direction and supervi- 
sion of the appropriate directing oflBcers, charged with the 
conduct of business relating to the administration of the Diplo- 
matic Service at large, the personnel of the Diplomatic Service, 
matters relating to customs courtesies, immigration to the 
United States, the whereabouts and welfare of foreigners in 
the United States, fraudulent operations, criminal records, etc., 
letters rogatory, international congresses and conferences, and 
international expositions. 

It attends to ceremonial matters and the formalities con- 
nected with treaty making. 

It puts in form for signature as instructions to diplomatic 
officers, notes to foreign diplomatic officers, or miscellaneous 
letters, the directions of the directing officers of the depart- 
ment on all manner of subjects not elsewhere dealt with. 

It prepares the estimates for the Diplomatic Service and the 
letters in explanation thereof. 

It receives and distributes among the other departments 
many thousands of foreign official publications yearly, and 
redirects a great mass of official mail coming in the pouches 
from the embassies and legations and intended for persons in 
the United States. 

It spends much time in instructing newly appointed diplo- 
matic officers and in interviews with diplomatic officers on 
leave of absence. 

It is estimated from the amount of work which it is at pres- 
ent doing that it will prepare for signature during the current 
year in the neighborhood of 25,000 communications, not includ- 
ing acknowledgments, which, if added, would make the total 
at least 35,000. 

PERSONNEL. 

One chief of bureau, 14 clerks, and 1 messenger, at an annual 
cost of $18,670. 
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Consular Bureau. 

The Consular Bureau has charge of all correspondence with 
American consular officers of an administrative or general 
character and incidentally thereto of correspondence with the 
several executive departments, the accounting officers of the 
Treasury, and with individuals on subjects which in some way 
relate to or involve the services of consular officers. The cor- 
respondence may be said generally to include instructions to 
consular officers in regard to the relief, protection, and accounts 
of seamen; the protection of American citizens abroad; the 
settlement of estates of Americans dying abroad; sanitary re- 
ports; the issuance of bills of health; all questions involved in 
connection with the certification of invoices of goods shipped to 
the United States; leaves of absence to consular officers; all 
allowances to consular officers for salaries of clerks and other 
employees and for contingent expenses; the purchase of furni- 
ture for consular offices; and the general administration of all 
the offices. The consideration and preparation of correspond- 
ence necessitates the study of the Consular Regulations and the 
statutes governing the questions involved. 

An efficiency record is kept by the Consular Bureau of every 
principal consular officer and subordinate in the service, in 
which is entered every communication or complaint of the 
officer or subordinate. The inspection reports made by the five 
consuls general at large of all consular officers are received 
in the bureau, given attention, and such action thereon taken 
and instructions prepared as may be necessary. All newly 
appointed consular officers are, under the provision of the 
statute, given thirty days* actual instruction in the Consular 
Bureau before proceeding to their posts. During this period 
they are given full and explicit instructions as to the per- 
formance of their duties. 

In addition to its correspondence the bureau is much occu- 
pied with personal interviews with consular officers on leave 
of absence, as well as with individuals having business con- 
nected with the Consular Service. The estimates to Congress 
for salaries and expenses for the Consular Service, as well as 
the accompanying explanatory letter, are prepared in the 
bureau. 
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During the year 1910 approximately 55,000 communications 
were prepared in the Consular Bureau, whereas in 1902 the 
number was only 18,000. This does not include printed instruc- 
tions to the consular officers, which numbered about 28,500. 
In addition to the correspondence, numerous memoranda and 
statements were prepared. 

A card index is also kept of the deaths, births, and marriages 
of all American citizens abroad, as reported by consular officers. 

The personnel of the bureau consists of a chief, 16 clerks, and 
2 messengers. The annual salaries amount to $24,510. 

Bureau of Trade Relations. 

The Bureau of Trade Relations has been in existence since 
July 1, 1903, provision for its establishment having been made 
in the organic act of the Department of Commerce and Labor, 
act of Congress of February 14, 1903. 

Under section 5 of that act all consular officers of the United 
States are required, under direction of the Secretary of State, 
to gather useful and material information and statistics, and 
to send, under the direction of the Secretary of State, reports as 
often as required by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor of 
the information and statistics thus gathered and compiled, such 
reports to be transmitted through the Department of State to 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor. 

Section 11 provided for the establishment of what is known 

as the Bureau of Trade Relations and defines its statutory 

duties as follows : 

A person, to be designated by the Secretary of State, shall be ap- 
pointed to formulate, under his direction, for the instruction of con- 
sular officers, the requests of the Secretary of Commerce and Labor; 
and to prepare from the dispatches of consular officer, for transmis- 
sion to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, such information as 
pertains to the work of the Department of Commerce and Labor; and 
such person shall have the rank and salary of a chief of bureau and be 
furnished with such clerical assistants as may from time to time be 
authorized by law. 

In pursuance thereof, the Secretary of State, under date of 

May 28, 1903, ordered the creation and organization on July 

1, 1903, of a bureau of the Department of State to be known 

as the Bureau of Trade Relations, whose duties and functions 
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should be those prescribed in section 11 of the act of Februaiy 
14, 1903, and which should also transmit to departments other 
than the Department of Commerce and Labor the reports 
which consular officers may furnish from time to time. In 
addition, the Bureau of Trade Relations was given general 
charge of compiling commercial and industrial information 
for the use of the Department of State in the consideration of 
questions arising in the foreign intercourse of the United States. 
These are the functions and duties with which the Bureau of 
Trade Relations began its work on July 1, 1903. 

The duties of the bureau may be divided conveniently into 
two classes, (1) those pertaining to the trade reports and 
trade correspondence of American consular and diplomatic 
officers, and (2) the compilation of commercial information 
for the use of the Department of State and the drafting and 
preparation of official correspondence in relation to tariff and 
other commercial questions that come before the Department 
of State. 

The character of the work covered by the first category of 
duties is, briefly, as follows : 

(a) Examination and editorial revision of trade reports of consular 
and diplomatic officers, with a view to determining their availability 
for publication or other disposition. 

(b) Registration of all such trade reports and formal acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of those made by consular officers. 

(c) Preparation from the reports compiled by consular and diplo- 
matic officers or otherwise of information for the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to publish or transmit for the use of American manu- 
facturers, exporters, or others interested. 

(d) Transmission of duly edited consular reports to various other 
branches of the Government than the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, such as the Department of Agriculture or the Department of the 
Interior; also to the Pan American Union. 

(e) Disposition of trade correspondence of consular officers. When- 
ever the replies of consular officers to inquiries of the American busi- 
ness public contain information likely to be of practical value to the 
exporting interests of the United States or to the public at large, the 
department requires that they be sent in triplicate, the original being 
forwarded by the Bureau of Trade Relations to the addressee, the dupli- 
cate filed in the department, and the triplicate transmitted to the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor for publication, the name of the 
addressee being first eliminated. 
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(f) Indexing on cards of the registration record above referred to, 
arranged according to the name of the officer reporting, his station, 
subject of the report, and country to which it relates. 

(g) Indexing on cards of the contents of the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports, arranged according to the name of the officer reporting, 
his station, subject of the report, and country to which it relates. 

(h) Preparation of a special file of the Daily Consular and Trade 
Reports for reference purposes in the bureau, showing the antecedents 
of each published report that was transmitted through the Department 
of State. A comparison is made between the report as printed and the 
original report filed in the department, as the previous history of the 
report is noted on the printed file, including date of the original report, 
date of its receipt in the Index Bureau of the Department of State, date 
of its receipt in the Bureau of Trade Relations, and the date of its 
transmission to the Department of Commerce and Labor. The double 
purpose of this special file is to determine, with a fair measure of accu- 
racy, the period of delay in handling consular reports in various stages 
of their progress from the time they are sent by the consuls to the date 
of publication, and to disclose any variation between the published re- 
port and the report as transmitted to the Department of Commerce and 
Labor by the Department of State. 

(i) Formulation, under the direction of the Secretary of State, for 
the instruction of diplomatic and consular officers, of the requests of 
the Secretary of Commerce and Labor in respect to reports desired by 
his department, and drafting of similar instructions in compliance with 
the requests for information received by the Department of State from 
other sources, particularly from other departments than the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor and from Members of Congress. 

(;') Keeping an efficiency record of the consular officers on the basis 
of their trade reports examined in the bureau, the original record being 
transmitted on cards to the Consular Bureau and the duplicate being 
retained in the Bureau of Trade Relations. 

(k) Miscellaneous correspondence in relation to consular reports, 
particularly by reference to the Department of Commerce and Labor of 
letters requesting copies of the printed consular reports. All such re- 
quests are acknowledged by forms signed by the chief of the bureau. 

The second class of duties includes those that have been 
assigned to the bureau by the Secretary of State under his gen- 
eral authority so to distribute the work of the department 
among the several bureaus and divisions as may seem proper 
to him. This category of duties includes the following : 

(a) Preparation of memoranda and the compilation of statistics for 
the use of the Department of State in the consideration of questions 
arising in the foreign relations of the United States. Under this head 
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comes the advisory work of the bureau in relation to foreign tariffs 
affecting American commerce, large commercial undertakings in for- 
eign countries, and the commercial and tariff policy of the United 
States, including the negotiation of treaties of commerce and navigation 
and reciprocity treaties and conventions, and in general the adjust- 
ment of the tariff relations of the United States with different foreign 
countries. 

The force of the Bureau of Trade Relations embraces two 
commercial advisers, both men who, by reason of extensive 
foreign travel in the investigation of commercial conditions and 
practices throughout the world and by reason of their own 
knowledge of practical business afifairs in this country, are 
well qualified to give advice in respect to the multitude of 
commercial questions, conditions, and difficulties that are con- 
stantly coming before the department for consideration. 

(b) Drafting of instructions to diplomatic and consular officers of 
the United States in relation to the foreign tariff treatment of American 
exports and kindred matters, particularly laws and regulations affecting 
the commercial interests of the United States. 

(c) Development, classification, and use of a commercial library for 
the technical equipment of the bureau in the performance of its various 
duties above outlined. This library, which now includes about 12,300 
books and pamphlets relating to commerce, navigation, industries, and 
tariffs throughout the world, is composed mainly of statistical and other 
publications issued by foreign governments and received through the 
diplomatic and consular officers of the United States, and of similar 
publications by this Government. Duplicate copies of foreign com- 
mercial publications are transmitted by the bureau from time to time 
to the Department of Commerce and Labor or to such other departments 
of the Government as would be most likely to be interested in the sub- 
ject matter. 

In order to be prepared to furnish accurate and up-to-date 
tariff and statistical information at any time, the bureau aims 
to keep a complete file of all foreign statistical publications, 
official copies of all foreign tariffs and customs regulations, as 
well as a complete set of the Brussels tariff bulletins. A record 
is kept in the bureau of all tariff or customs administrative 
changes which are reported by consular and diplomatic officers, 
or which appear in government gazettes or other tariff publi- 
cations regularly received by the bureau. 

(d) Miscellaneous correspondence in relation to American commerce, 
not included under consular reports, particularly in reply to letters of 
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inquiry respecting foreign tarifTs. When these replies merely convey 
information compiled from data on file in the bureau and do not in- 
volve the policy of the department, they are usually signed by the chief 
of the bureau. 

The following statement of the volume of work of the Bureau 
of Trade Relations is based upon a careful analysis of its rec- 
ords for the calendar year 1910 : 

(1) Incoming Correspondence. 

(a) Consular and diplomatic trade reports received 9,500 

(b) Consular and diplomatic papers other than foregoing acted 

upon in this bureau ^ 2, 000 

(c) Consular trade letters received in this bureau 15, 000 

id) Communications to the department from foreign diplomats 

at Washington acted upon in this bureau 250 

(e) Communications from other bureaus of Department of State- 750 

(f) Miscellaneous letters received 1, 500 

(g) Printed documents received 6,500 

Total 35,000 

(2) Outgoing Correspondence. 

(a) Consular and diplomatic trade reports transmitted after 

editing 9,075 

(b) Consular trade letters transmitted to inquirer 13, 667 

(c) Consular trade letters transmitted to Bureau of Manufac- 

tures 5,879 

(d) Form letters, acknowledgment of consular reports, etc 12,700 

(e) Memoranda and notes prepared in the bureau 2, 075 

if) Miscellaneous letters prepared and transmitted 3, 197 

ig) Printed documents transmitted 3,708 

Total 50, 301 

(3) Tariff and Statistical Work. 

One of the important functions of this bureau is the prepara- 
tion of commercial, tariff, and statistical information. 

No statement of the number of communications received or 
prepared would convey any adequate idea of the volume of 
work of this nature handled by the bureau during the past year. 

Some single cases have required months in preparation, such 
as Canadian reciprocity, furnishing of tariff and statistical data 
in connection with the application of the maximum and mini- 
mum schedules of the United States tariff act of August 5, 1909, 
the cottonseed oil trade, the German potash question, etc. 

It may be safely stated that more than one-half of the work 
of the bureau is of this nature. 
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(4) Editorial Work. 

Consular and diplomatic reports edited in the bureau. __ 9,392 

(Note. — Consular and diplomatic trade reports are in dupli- 
cate and sometimes in triplicate. The editorial changes 
are made on all copies.) 

Consular trade letters edited in the bureau 13,667 

(Note. — Consular trade letters are usually in triplicate and 
sometimes in quadruplicate. All copies are edited.) 
Special items prepared from consular and diplomatic reports.- 300 

Total-- _ 23,359 

(5) Indexing and Recording. 

Entries. 

Card index of published consular reports 24, 075 

Card index of consular reports and trade letters sent to Bureau 

of Manufactures 31,010 

Card index of trade letters received 13,667 

Record book of consular and diplomatic trade reports re- 
ceived _ 15,271 

Librarian's accession book 3, 375 

Librarian's card catalogue 3,000 

Total.- 90,398 

(6) Filing. 

Number. 

Consular and diplomatic reports 9, 392 

Consular trade letters 8, 622 

Foreign publications filed 3, 375 

United States publications filed 1,500 

Miscellaneous letters filed 1,500 

Total 24,389 

(7) Stenography and Typewriting. 

Typewritten correspondence prepared: 

Miscellaneous letters — 2, 695 

Consular and diplomatic instructions 502 

Forms acknowledging consular reports 9, 392 

Notes (diplomatic, etc.) 200 

Memoranda 2, 000 

Forms transmitting consular reports to inquirers 259 

Forms acknowledging requests for consular reports 799 

Forms transmitting publications 254 

Forms transmitting reports to Bureau of Manufactures 247 

Forms referring consular reports to other departments 957 

Copying of diplomatic and consular reports, etc _. 2,000 

Total. 19,205 

The personnel consists of a chief of bureau, 2 commercial 
advisers, 13 clerks, and 2 messengers, at an annual cost of 
$28,320. 
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The following represents the growth of the force of the Bu- 
reau of Trade Relations since 1903, prepared from the Register 
of the Department of State for each year: 

Salaries. 

1904— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,250 $2,250.00 

1 clerk, class 2 (July, 1903, to February, 1904), at 

$1,400-- 933.33 

1 clerk, class 1, at $1^200 _.. 1,200.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720--. -- _ 720. 00 

5, 103. 33 

1905— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100 2, 100. 00 

1 clerk, class 2, at $1,400---- 1,400.00 

1 clerk, class 3, at $1,600 1,600.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720.- 720. 00 

5, 820. 00 



1906— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100 2, 100. 00 

1 clerk, class 2, at $1,400 1,400.00 

1 clerk, at $1,000 1,000.00 

1 clerk, class 1, at $1,200 1,200.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720 _._ 720.00 

6, 420 



1907— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100 _ 2, 100. 00 

2 clerks, class 1, at $1,200 2,400.00 

3 clerks, at $900 2,700.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720 720. 00 

7, 920. 00 



1908— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100 - 2, 100. 00 

1 clerk, class 2, at $1,400 1,400.00 

2 clerks, class 1, at $1,200 2,400.00 

3 clerks, at $900 _ 2,700.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720 720. 00 



9, 320. 00 



1909— Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100- -. 2, 100. 00 

2 assistant chiefs, at $4,500 9, 000. 00 

4 clerks, class 3, at $1,600- 6,400.00 

2 clerks, class 2, at $1,400 2, 800. 00 

1 clerk, class 1, at $1,200- 1,200.00 

4 clerks, at $1,000 .- _ 4,000.00 

2 clerks, at $900 1,800.00 

2 assistant messengers, at $720- 1, 440. 00 

28, 740. 00 
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Salaries, 
1910— -Chief of Bureau of Trade Relations, at $2,100 $2, 100. 00 

2 assistant chiefs, at $4,500 9, 000. 00 

3 clerks, class 3, at $1,600 4,800.00 

2 clerks, class 2, at $1,400 2, 800. 00 

1 clerk, class 1, at $1,200 1, 200. 00 

4 clerks, at $1,000 4,000.00 

2 clerks, at $900 1,800.00 

1 assistant messenger, at $720 * 720. 00 

1 assistant messenger, at $600 600.00 

27, 020. 00 

Bureau of Appointments. 

The Bureau of Appointments has charge of all applications 
for appointment to positions under the Department of State, 
indorsements of applicants, recommendations for appointment, 
and of all correspondence relating thereto; the keeping of a 
general card index of all applicants, giving age, legal residence, 
education, knowledge of foreign languages, indorsers, etc., and 
of special indexes for applicants to the different classes of 
positions — ambassadors, ministers, secretaries, consuls general, 
consuls, consular assistants, student interpreters, vice and dep- 
uty consuls, consular agents, clerks in legations and consulates^ 
delegates to international tribunals, congresses, conferences, 
and expositions, and clerks in the Department of State; a list 
of all applicants for appointment to the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services worthy of consideration whose cases are pre- 
sented to the appropriate officials at such times as designations 
are to be made for the examinations; a record of all persons 
designated for examination and the status of each case from the 
date of designation to the date of examination; and the prepa- 
ration and keeping of eligible lists for both branches of the 
foreign service and containing all important information re- 
garding the persons thereon. The Assistant Chief of the Bureau 
of Appointments is secretary to the two boards of examiners 
and has charge of the preparation of examination papers, mak- 
ing the necessary arrangements for holding examinations, and 
correspondence relating to examinations. He is also custodian 
of all papers used in connection with examinations, which are 
kept on file in this bureau, together with a card index of the 
same. 
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The Bureau of Appointments prepares the nominations to 
the Senate of all diplomatic and consular officers and other 
Government officers whose commissions are issued by the De- 
partment of State and whose appointments are required to be 
confirmed by the Senate, commissions (appointments of am- 
bassadors, ministers, secretaries, consuls general, consuls, con- 
sular assistants, interpreters, student interpreters, vice and 
deputy consuls, clerks in the Department of State, miscel- 
laneous presidential appointments, and designations to con- 
gresses and conferences); oaths of allegiance and oiSice; con- 
sular, administrator, and guardianship bonds, and the corre- 
spondence relating thereto; warrants of extradition (arrest and 
surrender of foreigners who have committed crimes in a foreign 
country and taken refuge in the United States, and the Presi- 
dent's warrant of extradition of criminal citizens of the United 
States who have taken refuge in foreign countries) and letters 
of appointment other than those for whom commissions or 
certificates are issued; records all commissions, exequaturs, 
warrants of extradition, letters of appointment, etc., in books 
especially prepared for that purpose; issues exequaturs to all 
foreign consular officers in this country, temporary and pro- 
visional recognition to foreign consular officers pending the 
receipt of their commissions or during the temporary absence 
of the regularly appointed officer, and handles the correspond- 
ence relating thereto; records all commissions, in English, of 
foreign consular officers in the United States; keeps a card 
index of all persons ever commissioned by the Department of 
State, a card index of diplomatic officers in chronological order 
under the countries to which appointed, a card index of consu- 
lar officers in chronological order under the post to which ap- 
pointed, a card index of congresses, conferences, etc., to which 
this Government sends delegates, and a card index of all officers 
bonded by the Department of State, giving name and title of 
officer, amount of bond, date, and name of bonding company 
or persons who executed the bond; has custody of the seal of 
Ihe United States and affixes it to all presidential commissions, 
proclamations, exequaturs, and warrants of extradition; files 
oaths of allegiance and office and warrants for the seal; keeps 
an efficiency record of diplomatic officers for the use of the 
94077—11 5 
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Secretary and Assistant Secretary, and a record of leaves of 
absence of diplomatic officers; prepares and keeps an appoint- 
ment list and an appointment table of the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services, the former giving a list of all persons appointed 
from each State, the post and salary, in addition to the number 
due and actual appointments each State has; keeps an up-to- 
date copy of the annual Department Register and of the Diplo- 
matic and Consular List, and prepares the same for publication, 
the latter several times a year; prepares and publishes pam- 
phlets regarding all examinations for entrance to the foreign 
service; keeps a mailing list of persons entitled to receive the 
Department Register and Diplomatic and Consular List and 
mails a copy of each issue to such persons; mails pamphlets 
regarding appointments to the Diplomatic Service, the Consular 
Service, and the corps of student interpreters, and blank forms 
of application upon request; corrects proof of diplomatic and 
consular officers and other officers of the Department of State 
for the Congressional Directory, leading newspaper almanacs, 
directories, and other publications requesting same. 

A great deal of the work performed in this bureau, such as 
efficiency records, special lists for the Secretary and the board 
of examiners, eligible lists, miscellany in connection with ex- 
aminations for entrance to the foreign service, apportionment 
lists for the Diplomatic and Consular Services, carding of ap- 
pointments, keeping an up-to-date copy of the Department 
Register and Diplomatic and Consular List, correcting proof of 
diplomatic and consular officers and other officers of the De- 
partment of State for the Congressional Directory, leading 
newspaper almanacs, directories, and other publications re- 
questing same, revision of old records and preparation of a card 
index of all persons ever commissioned by the Department of 
State, search cases, etc., is of such a nature that the volume can 
not be accurately estimated. The following is a record of such 
as can be classified which was performed during the calendar 

year 1910 : 

Correspondence : 

Applications for appointment received 1,500 

Recommendations for appointment and indorsements of ap- 
plicants received 6,000 

Miscellaneous correspondence received 4, 500 

Letters prepared and sent out 7, 000 
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Publications edited and distributed: 

Register of the Department of State ._- 1,800 

Diplomatic and Consular List 4,000 

Foreign Consular Officers in the United States 200 

Pamphlets containing information regarding the Consular 

Service 3,000 

Pamphlets containing information regarding the Diplo- 
matic Service 1,000 

Pamphlets containing information regarding student inter- 
preters 1,500 

Cases of applicants and persons recommended for appointment 

carded and placed on file 1,800 

Nominations prepared and sent to the Senate 125 

Commissions issued and recorded: 

Diplomatic 48 

Consuls and consuls general 85 

Vice and deputy consuls, vice and deputy consuls general, 

and consular agents 119 

Miscellaneous presidential 69 

Departmental service _ 122 

Certificate of appointment to congresses and conferences 163 

Miscellaneous certificates of appointments 31 

Extradition warrants: 

President's 30 

Surrender _ _ 23 

Arrest 5 

Exequaturs 146 

Commissions in English of foreign consuls recorded 12 

Seals affixed to treaties, proclamations, commissions, etc 700 

Bonds issued, approved, and deposited with the Secretary of the 

Treasury 340 

Certificates of insolvency issued, approved, and deposited with 

the Secretary of the Treasury — 13 

Oaths issued and placed on file 376 

PERSONNEL. 

One chief of bureau, one assistant chief, filve clerks, and one 
messenger, at an annual cost of $11,020. 

In connection with the work of this bureau it is of interest to 
note the continued improvement in the Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Services, and their gradual evolution from the "spoils 
system," with its attendant evils, to their present high plane of 
nonpartisanship, with appointments and promotions strictly in 
accord with the merit system. 

An early step toward the establishment of the merit system 
with respect to appointments to the Consular Service was taken 
by President Cleveland, when, by his order of September 20, 
1895, he directed that vacancies in certain classes of consular 
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offices should be thereafter filled by the appointment of persons 
holding positions in the Department of State, persons who had 
previously served therein, or by persons who, after being desig- 
nated therefor by the President, had successfully passed an 
examination prescribed by the Secretary of State. 

By an act of Congress approved April 5, 1906, the Consular 
Service was reorganized, and its offices classified and graded. 
This enabled President Roosevelt to lay down rules for ap- 
pointment to and promotions in the service by his order of 
June 27 of that year, which provides that, except in the case 
of certain specified classes of persons in the employ of the 
department, all initial appointments as consul must be to one 
of the two lowest classes of consulates, and then only after the 
successful passing of an examination, which is prescribed, be- 
fore a board of examiners, three of the members of which are 
officials of this department and the fourth the chief examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

That the service might be taken from the realms of partisan- 
ship and placed on a true " merit system " and " civil service " 
basis, the following was incorporated in the order : 

In designations for appointment subject to examination and in ap- 
pointments after examination due regard will be had to the rule that 
as between candidates of equal merit, appointments should be so made 
as to secure proportional representation of all the States and Territo- 
ries in the Consular Service; and neither in the designation for exami- 
nation or certification or appointment will the political afliliations of 
the candidate be considered. 

It is interesting to note that in the autumn of 1906, subse- 
quent to the promulgation of the order, but prior to the holding 
of the first entrance examination in accordance with its pro- 
visions, seven States and Territories had no representatives in 
the service, and that now, after the system has been in opera- 
tion for four years, but three States have no representation, 
and that of these two are not strictly entitled to an appoint- 
ment (the number of appointments due each being 0.72) and 
in the third up to the time of the last examination there had 
seemed to be a lack of desire of its residents to enter the service 
and no properly qualified persons therefrom had presented 
themselves as candidates for appointment. The Consular 
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Service is rapidly becoming therefore a truly representative 
service, and the department has much gratification in this 
showing. 

These results have not been obtained, however, without a 
very earnest effort to bring them about. In September, 1906, 
there was sent to colleges throughout the South a departmental 
letter calling attention to the fact that several vacancies were 
existent in the student interpreter corps of the Consular Serv- 
ice, stating that any number of young men might take the en- 
trance examination, and inclosing descriptive literature for 
distribution. Again, in April, 1907, letters were sent, largely 
to educational institutions, calling attention to the fact that 
an examination had been held for filling consular positions, 
giving the results thereof, and inclosing information regarding 
them. A few days later. May 4, Mr. Root, who was then the 
Secretary of State, wrote the Senators of all the States which 
at that time had not their proportional representation in the 
service, calling their attention to the fact and stating the earnest 
wish of the department that " men of a fine type and real fit- 
ness, worthy to exemplify their countrymen abroad, would 
offer themselves from under-represented States, since they must 
be sought, in the end, wherever they can be found." It would 
not seem necessary to cite other and similar letters, but merely 
to say that a constant propaganda has been kept up, by letters, 
interviews, speeches, and articles for publication, that the need 
of the service for the right kind of men is constant, and that 
the service has been placed on a true merit basis might well be 
understood. 

The first Consular Service examination in accordance with 
the Executive order of 1906 was held in March, 1907, and ex- 
aminations have since been held when the eligible list has 
needed replenishing. Three hundred and eighty-five men have 
been examined for consular appointment. One hundred and 
seventy-four of these were successful, of whom 121 have been 
appointed, either as consul, consular assistant, or student inter- 
preter. Of the 65 appointed as consul, 33 have been from the 
Northern States and 32 from the Southern. 

President Roosevelt's order of November 10, 1905, with re- 
spect to the filling of vacancies in secretaryships in the Diplo- 
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matic Service, provided that appointments should be either by 
transfer or promotion from some branch of the foreign service 
or upon the successful passing of an examination. 

By President Taft's order of November 26, 1909, the rules laid 
down by President Roosevelt were perfected, not only regula- 
tions^as to initial appointments to the service but also as to 
promotions being set forth. A thorough and searching entrance 
examination was substituted for one too easy to be useful, and 
the careful keeping of efficiency records of every officer of the 
Diplomatic Service were prescribed > general rules as to trans- 
fers and reinstatements were laid down; a board of examiners, 
consisting of officials of this department and the chief examiner 
of the Civil Service Commission, was established; and it was 
directed that, as with regard to the Consular Service, each 
State and Territory should receive, so far as practicable, its due 
share of appointments, and that neither in designations for 
examination nor in appointments after examination should 
the political affiliations of the candidates be considered. 

Since the order, 38 men have been examined, 12 of these have 
passed; and all 12 have received appointments. During this 
administration 64 men have been examined, 26 of these have 
passed, of whom 24 have received appointments. Of those ap- 
pointed, 16 were from Northern States and 8 from Southern 
States. As is quite apparent, however, the failure of any State 
not to receive its proportional share is due to its failure to pre- 
sent a sufficient number of candidates. The department's 
experience leads one to the belief that, except in the East, there 
is a remarkable lack of interest in the service. It is much to be 
hoped, however, that as its work becomes better known and the 
theory under which appointments are made becomes more gen- 
erally appreciated, a more geographically representative service 
may be obtained. 

Bureau of CrrizENSHiP. 

The preparation and issuance of passports, including the 
examination of applications and preparation of correspondence 
in regard to them, indexing same, accounting to the disbursing 
clerk of the department for the fees, filing of the applications 
upon which passports have been issued, and mailing of blank 
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forms of application and copies of the passport rules to persons 
who request them. 

The examination, indexing, and filing of applications upon 
which emergency passports have been issued by embassies, 
legations, and consulates, and preparation of correspondence 
in regard thereto. 

The preparation of memoranda and instructions to diplo- 
matic and consular ofiicers in regard to citizenship of persons 
abroad who call on this Government for protection as Ameri- 
cans, including military service cases. 

The examination of certificates of the registrations in Ameri- 
can consulates of persons claiming American citizenship, the 
preparation of instructions in regard thereto, and the indexing 
and filing of the certificates. 

The writing and mailing of letters of introduction to diplo- 
matic and consular ofiicers, the preparation of correspondence 
in regard thereto, and the necessary indexing and filing. 

The authentication of documents under the seal of the de- 
partment and the recording of the same. 

The volume of work done in this bureau and the increase in 
recent years is shown by the tabulated report for the years 
1901 and 1910. 

This report also shows the new classes of work which have 
devolved upon this bureau in recent years. 

PERSONNEL. 

One chief of bureau, one assistant chief of bureau, five 
clerks, and two messengers, at an annual cost of $J0,700. One 
teHnporary clerk employed by the month at $60 per month 
during the rush season for passports for summer travel. 

In 1900 the passport work was done by the Passport Division 
of the Bureau of Accounts, in charge of the passport clerk, one 
regular assistant, and one temporary assistant. On February 
25, 1903, the Passport Bureau was created, with the same force, 
the passport clerk becoming chief of the bureau. On May 31, 
1907, the work of the Passport Bureau having been greatly in- 
creased and extended, principally because of the increase in 
foreign travel and the establishment of the new system of regis- 
tration in consulates, which is carried on under the direction of 
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this bureau, and the great amount of correspondence pertaining 
to cases arising under the expatriation act of March 2, 1907, as 
well as the second paragraph of section 15 of the naturalization 
act of June 29, 1906, the name of the bureau was changed from 
the Passport Bureau to the Bureau of Citizenship. At that time 
there were four regular clerks attached to the bureau in addi- 
tion to the chief, and a month or two later another regular 
clerk was added to the force. The work of the bureau has con- 
tinued to increase annually, and another regular clerk has been 
added to the force and a temporary clerk is employed each year 
during the unusually busy season in the spring and early smn- 
mer. It is necessary for the clerks to apply themselves dili- 
gently to carry on the great volume of work of the bureau. 

Report of work done in the Bureau of Citizenship during the years 

1901 and 1910. 



Passports: 

Number issued, at $1 each 

Fees returned to applicants 

Letters written and mailed 

Blanks sent out 

Authentications : 

Seals affixed 

Letters answered 

Registrations: Certificates received and ntmibered for 

indexing 

Introduction: Letters written 

Instructions to diplomatic and consular officers: Number 

written 

Miscellaneous memoranda: Number written 

Number of pieces of mail leaving the bureau 



1901 



14,554 

$1,518.84 

2,059 

3,692 

5,405 
215 



828 



21,268 



1910 



24,064 

$2,820.44 

6,284 

8,637 

3,655 
567 

6,319 
2,658 

804 

279 

42,131 



Division of Information. 

The work of the Division of Information consists principally 
of the issuance to the Diplomatic Service of the Information 
Series, the reading of the American and foreign press, the pub- 
lication of the volume known as Foreign Relations, and the 
gathering and compilation of certain information of a confi- 
dential character.. 
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The Information Series has the indispensable result of ena- 
bling every embassy and legation to be informed of the negotia- 
tions being carried on by this Government with other countries 
in order that each may know what the other is doing on a given 
negotiation and that all may have a thorough knowledge of 
American foreign relations generally and of the activities and 
policies of the department, the members of the service thus 
gaining also a knowledge of the work at posts to which they 
may be transferred. 

The division is furnished all the diplomatic, commercial, and 
other correspondence of the Department of State, the missions 
abroad sending duplicates of all important despatches ex- 
pressly for this division, while copies of all outgoing instruc- 
tions are furnished by the various divisions and bureaus of the 
department. In addition, the division receives carbon copies 
of all telegrams, incoming and outgoing. As these documents 
are received, they are carefully separated and compiled ac- 
cording to subject. In a negotiation of sufficient importance 
or interest all of the papers in the case are gathered, submitted 
to whichever politico-geographical division of the department 
is handling the matter in question, and, upon being approved, 
are sent by this office to the branch printing office to be pub- 
lished in the form of a pamphlet. The printing is supervised 
by this division, the proofs are read here, and each pamphlet 
is indexed. About every six months a complete index of all 
the Information Series is published. 

An important and time-consuming function of the division is 
the scrutinizing of the American and foreign press for items of 
diplomatic and commercial importance. The division begins 
its work at 8.30 o'clock each morning, by which time all the 
New York and Washington papers have arrived. These are 
carefully read and all items concerning foreign affairs or the 
Department of State are clipped. and arranged according to 
importance and subject. The officers of the division summarize 
the day's news of diplomatic or commercial importance, giving 
a brief synopsis of the information contained therein, bringing 
out the salient features and emphasizing the details, which, by 
their special knowledge of the correspondence of the depart- 
ment, they know to be important. Copies of the summary are 
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distributed to Secretaries and heads of bureaus, being available 
about 10 o'clock each morning. The clippings themselves are 
fastened together in a leather cover and sent to the various 
officers of the department. Thus an official of the department 
whose attention has been attracted by the summary to some 
particular item of importance to his work may find the com- 
plete article. 

Clippings and articles from foreign newspapers on particular 
subjects or current interest are gathered and a summary of 
them is written to show the trend of public feeling in a foreign 
country on the subject of importance to the United States as 
reflected by the press of that country. The division also re- 
ceives hundreds of clippings from diplomatic officers who have 
special instructions to forward news and comment on matters 
of interest. After having been read by officers of the depart- 
ment, all clippings are returned to the division, where they are 
filed according to date, country, and subject, in such a way as 
to be quickly available if needed. 

The publication of the volume known as Foreign Relations 
occurs annually and is supervised by the Division of Informa- 
tion. All of the correspondence of the department for the year 
is carefully gathered and examined and edited for publication. 
An immense amount of work is necessary, and great care and 
special knowledge of events and usage must be exercised to 
prevent the inclusion of any matter of a confidential nature. 
As the correspondence is edited country by country, it is all 
copied by typewriter — a great task in itself, since the last pub- 
lished volume consisted of 1,313 printed pages — and is then 
sent to the Public Printer. The proofs are read and corrected 
in this division and the volume is indexed here. 

In addition to the above, this division expends a great deal of 
labor on the collation of certain confidential information. 

PERSONNEL. 

One chief of division, one assistant chief, four clerks, and one 
messenger, at an annual cost of $11,040. 

Bureau of Accounts. 

The Bureau of Accounts has the custody and disbursement of 
all moneys appropriated for the expenses of the Department of 
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State and of the foreign service and of international funds. It 
keeps a record of all the accounts therefor, and for all moneys 
received and disbursed by the Secretary of State or subject to 
his control. The chief of the bureau is the disbursing clerk for 
the Department of State. 

The work of the bureau may be separated into three distinct 
divisions, namely: 

1. Record and examination for approval of all diplomatic 
and consular accounts. 

2. Record and disbursement of international indemnities of 
trust funds. 

3. Record and examination of accounts relating to the de- 
partment proper, and disbursement of the appropriations 
therefor. 

A record is kept in this bureau of the various appropriations, 
the allotments of the same to the diifferent diplomatic and con- 
sular offices, and the expenditures thereunder. All accounts of 
diplomatic officers and all accounts of consular officers for ex- 
penses or for personal services of subordinates are received in 
the bureau, examined and recorded, before being submitted for 
approval by the Secretary of State or an Assistant Secretary for 
transmission to the Treasury for final settlement. The approval 
is not given until it has been ascertained that the accounts are 
in accordance with the law and regulations, and with the allot- 
ment made to the offices under the various appropriations, and 
the usual scrutiny in the examination of the same. 

All drafts of diplomatic officers who have not received letters 
of credit upon the fiscal agents of the department at London, 
and drafts of consular officers for expenses and compensation 
of subordinate officers and clerks, are recorded in this bureau 
and requisitions drawn on the Secretary of the Treasury in 
payment thereof. 

A record is kept in appropriation ledgers showing allotments 
made under various appropriations for the foreign service and 
expenses incurred thereunder. As nearly as is practicable 
these ledgers show the amount expended to date and the bal- 
ance available. 

All accounts of diplomatic and consular officers, dispatch 
agents, special disbursing clerks, etc., when received, are 
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entered in the " accounts received book." They are then given 
the administrative examination required by law. Instructions 
are prepared for the signature of the proper officer in case of 
improper expenditures, wrong methods, or inaccuracies on the 
part of any officer in the foreign service, in order to correct 
errors and provide for their elimination in the future. When 
the accounts have been approved by the proper officer they are 
entered in the various books of record and transmitted to the 
Treasury Department for settlement. The officers rendering 
the accounts are then notified of their approval or of any sus- 
pensions or disallowances. Over 5,000 accounts of legations 
and consulates are received, recorded, and examined every 
year. 

In connection with the examination and approval of diplo- 
matic accounts, a record is kept of the service of the officer, 
his appointment, various leaves of absence, and separation 
from the service; also a record of letters of credit issued to 
diplomatic officers. 

A card index is kept of the movement of consular officers 
upon appointment and transfer. 

The consular fee stamps in denominations of 25 cents, 50 
cents, $1, $2, $2.50, and $10 are supplied to the department by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing upon requisition. They 
are issued to the consuls and consuls general upon requisition, 
who, in turn, supply the consular agents under them. 

A record is kept in the bureau of all stamps received from the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing and of all stamps issued to 
the consular officers. Each shipment of stamps is accompanied 
by an invoice, which the consuls are required to sign and re- 
turn to the department. They are also required to render each 
quarter (or fractional quarter) an account showing the num- 
ber of stamps canceled at the principal office and at each 
agency (if any) ; and these accounts, together with the invoices, 
are copied in the department's stamp ledger and filed away in 
the bureau for reference. A separate account is kept with 
each consulate. 

Drafts of diplomatic and consular officers are examined, 
and their receipt acknowledged to the holder thereof. They 
are then entered in record books, both in order of their receipt 
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and under the name of each officer drawing the same. Requisi- 
tions for the amounts of the drafts are then drawn on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in payment thereof. Approximately 
5,000 drafts each year are received and requisitions issued. 

All moneys received by the United States from foreign gov- 
ernments as indemnities are paid to the Department of State. 
Under an act approved February 27, 1896, all moneys received 
by the Secretary of State from foreign governments and other 
sources, in trust for citizens of the United States or others, 
are covered into the Treasury of the United States. The liqui- 
dated amounts due claimants respectively from each of such 
trust funds are determined in the Bureau of Accounts, and the 
amounts as found due are certified by the Secretary of State to 
the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. A complete record 
of the receipts and disbursements on account of these funds is 
kept in this bureau, as well as a complete record of each in- 
demnity, and correspondence with various claimants under 
the several indemnities is conducted here. 

Pay rolls for monthly payments of salaries of clerks and 
employees of the department are prepared in this bureau, and 
the payments are made here. 

Vouchers are prepared on presentation of bills for stationery 
and sundry supplies, books for the library, and for miscella- 
neous services to and expenses of the department, and are 
transmitted to the payee for signature. After approval by the 
proper officer of the department, payment is made, usually by 
check of the disbursing clerk. Records are made of all such 
payments, and accounts are rendered quarterly to the Treasury 
Department for all expenditures of this nature under each ap- 
propriation against which charges have been made. Payments 
made by the disbursing clerk from appropriations under the 
foreign service are accounted for in the same manner. Some 
3,500 vouchers were paid during the fiscal year 1910. 

Proper books of accounts are kept, including bill book, cash- 
book, and ledger, showing disbursements under each appro- 
priation and balance available of moneys deposited to the 
credit of the disbursing clerk. 

A card index is kept of special allowances made to diplomatic 
and consular officers, of expenses and repayments in extradi- 
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tion cases, and of important information relating to trust 
funds. 

Estimates for the use of Congress in making appropriations 
for the expenses of the department proper are made in this 
bureau. 

A cashbook and ledger are kept of the sale of condemned 
property and other miscellaneous receipts other than public. 

Payments on account of expenses of the Pan American Union 
are handled by this bureau. 

Considerable time and attention is required in this bureau in 
instructing newly appointed diplomatic and consular officers in 
their duties, in the rendition of accounts, and the drawing of 
drafts. 

The yearly report of the department showing appropriations, 
expenditures, and balances under each heading of the appro- 
priations, expenses of the foreign service under each separate 
mission and consulate, and giving a detailed statement of the 
contingent appropriations of the department and of the foreign 
service is prepared in this bureau. 

Monthly reports are made to the department showing the 
condition of the various appropriations. 

Correspondence prepared in the bureau in reference to 
trust funds and departmental and foreign accounts is very 
heavy, amounting to over 16,000 communications received an- 
nually, and, including orders and requisitions issued, to about 
the same number of outgoing ones. 

An employee of the bureau also represents the department 
on the General Supply Committee and Envelope Committee of 
the Post Office Department, which committees make the annual 
contracts for stationery and miscellaneous supplies, equipment, 
and envelopes for the Government. The work connected with 
these committees involves a very large volume of work by the 
Bureau of Accounts. 

The personnel comprises a chief of bureau, one assistant 

chief, eight clerks, and two messengers, at an annual cost of 

$14,940. 

Bureau of Rolls and Library. 

The library contains about 75,000 volumes, including docu- 
ments, which are increasing at the rate of 1,000 volumes a year. 
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The number of calls for books, etc., for consultation has in- 
creased 50 to 60 per cent in the last few years, and in addition 
thereto there are numerous requests for information requiring 
research. 

Cataloguing. — All books, articles in periodicals relating to 
the business of the department, foreign treaties, accessions, rati- 
fications of international treaties, and information relating to 
claims against this country are catalogued for the library. 

Books and maps. — The accounts for books and maps ($2,000 
annually appropriated) are kept and vouchers prepared for 
payments. Books for the Diplomatic and Consular Services are 
purchased by this bureau, and all bills carefully checked for 
payments. 

Documents. — ^This bureau has charge of their distribution, 
and a working index and charge system are kept. 

Printing and binding. — Requisitions are made and accounts 
kept for the department as well as the foreign service; since 
March, 1906 (the time this work was assigned to this bureau), 
there have been made to date 6,440 requisitions on the branch 
printing office and 640 on the main office. 

Confidential prints. — Printed reports and papers for use of 
the department are filed, indexed, numbered, and a record kept 
of their distribution. 

Departmental orders are numbered, printed, and distributed. 

Diplomatic List. — This is a monthly publication by the de- 
partment, of which a mailing list is kept and 1,500 copies dis- 
tributed. 

Laws, treaties, proclamations, and Executive orders. — ^The 
originals are filed here, and the bureau has charge of the pro- 
mulgation thereof, embracing such work as proof reading, 
indexing, and mailing. The laws, amounting to 882 during the 
last Congress, are recorded, read, and certified to the various 
departments interested. 

There are on file 558 treaties, 1,122 proclamations, and 1,349 
Executive orders. 

International claims, boundary and arbitration commis- 
sions. — ^The original records are filed here and involve consid- 
erable examination in connection with written and personal 
inquiries. 
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Miscellaneous archives. — Original manuscript records and 
papers are filed here, consisting of such as Territorial records, 
papers on the Constitution, presidential election returns, 
French spoliation papers. Continental Congress records, and 
historical manuscripts of various kinds, which are being in- 
dexed as rapidly as possible in connection with the other work 
of the bureau. 

Correspondence, etc. — About 5,600 communications are an- 
swered annually, quite a number of which require the exam- 
ination of the various records and papers mentioned in this 
report, and, in connection with this, in addition to written 
requests, there are numerous personal inquiries relative thereto. 

The personnel consists of one chief of bureau, seven clerks, 
and two messengers, at an annual cost of $11,940. 

There has been no increase in the force since 1900, although 
the work has materially increased in the past few years. 

Related to the Bureau of Rolls and Library is the 

Office of the Law Clerk 

with the following duties and functions: 

It is provided by the act of January 12, 1895 (Stat. L., vol. 28, 

p. 614), that— 

The Secretary of State shall cause to be edited, printed, published, and 
distributed pamphlet copies of the Statutes. 

and on page 615 — 

A^ter the close of each Congress, the Secretary of State shall have 
edited, printed, and bound * * * the volumes containing Statutes 
at Large. 

Under that direction Congress makes provision annually 

for a — 

law clerk and assistant to edit the laws of Congress and perform such 
other duties as may be required of them. 

Previously there was a yearly appropriation of $3,000 for the 
expenses of editing, distributing, etc., the laws of each session 
of Congress and $1,000 for the Statutes at Large. From these 
amounts the editor was paid $2,500 a year for preparing the 
session laws, and $1,000 for the work on the Statutes, with an 
allowance for expenses. 

The direct labors of the office force consist in the editing and 
preparation for the printer of the marginal notes and refer- 
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ences, and the indexes of the acts and joint and concurrent 
resolutions of Congress, the treaties entered into with foreign 
countries, and the proclamations of the President; the reading 
and revising the proofs thereof, and the comparison of the 
printed pages with the originals on file in the Bureau of Rolls 
and Library. 

But in order to facilitate the prompt issuance of the volumes, 
index cards are prepared, between the sessions of Congress, of 
such legislation as is generally repeated, and after Congress has 
convened an analysis is made of such important pending bills 
as will probably be enacted into laws, thereby having the copy 
ready for the printer without delay. 
jkrU The office keeps informed by personal research of the prog- 

ress of general legislation, and thus is enabled to answer inqui- 
ries as to the status of pending measures from the bureaus of 
the department. Replies are constantly made to requests from 
outside the department for information as to the existence 
of and reference to former laws. 

In the work of the last Congress there were prepared and 
read over 5,000 pages of copy, including 150,000 index refer- 
ences. 

The personnel is one law clerk and one assistant, at an 
annual cost of $4,000. 

Bureau of Indexes and Archives. 

The bureau receives, records, distributes, and files all the 
correspondence pertaining to the general business of the de- 
partment, and makes searches of the records as required by 
other bureaus and divisions in the conduct of their work. The 
telegraph room of the bureau receives and sends all telegrams 
and does the cipher work in connection therewith. 

Practically the entire department mail is opened in the Index 
Bureau. About 40 per cent of it, comprising principally appli- 
cations for office, applications for passports, requests for publi- 
cations, and trade reports, goes directly without any record to 
the bureaus concerned, to be filed there. The remaining 60 per 
cent, amounting just at present to 6,000 pieces a month, is classi- 
fied by subject, recorded and indexed, and distributed for 
action. All papers moving to or from the Index Bureau or from 
one office in the department to another are carried by Index 
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Bureau messengers, and a record is kept at the tally desk of the 
whereabouts of papers under action in the department, so that 
any paper may be located promptly on call. Certified carbon 
copies of outgoing communications are sent to the Index Bureau 
by the correspondence bureaus and are recorded and filed with 
the incoming communications on which they are based. 

The files of the bureau are arranged according to a printed 
classification of subjects, arranged decimally. The current 
files are kept in sections, as follows: Political geographical — 
La tin- America, Western Europe, Near East, Far East; com- 
merce; extradition; personnel; miscellaneous. 

The following table shows the number of clerks assigned to 
the Index Bureau, by years, from 1900 to date and, for the latter 
years of the period, an approximate statement of the number 
of communications recorded and filed in the bureau : 



1900-1901. 
1901-1902. 
1902-1903. 
1903-1904. 
1904-1905. 
1905-1906. 
1906-1907. 
1907-1908. 
1908-1909. 
1909-1910. 
1910-1911. 



Years. 



Clerks. 



Index 
Bureau 
proper. 



15 
14 
17 
19 
18 
20 
30 
32 
32 
29 
25 



Telegraph 
room. 



Papers re- 
corded 
and filed. 



3 
4 

4 
5 



50,775 
64,327 
88,328 
91,858 
96,497 
^ 99,158 



^ The estimate for 10 months' correspondence. March and April taken by themselves 
average at the rate of 121,000 papers per annum. 

The material increase in force in 1906-1908 was necessitated 
by a change in method from a chronological file to a case sys- 
tem. In 1910 a decimal classification was made of the subjects 
of correspondence, and its adoption has greatly simplified the 
work of the bureau, papers now being disposed of with greater 
promptness, at a cost per paper of 33 per cent less than in 
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1908. (This calculation is based on the monthly average for 
the current fiscal year of 8,263 papers, incoming and outgoing. 
The volume of business just now is 10,000 papers per month.) 

The telegraph room is handling about 1,000 telegrams per 
month; about one-half of these are received or sent in cipher. 
Practically all messages are manifolded in about 20 copies and 
distributed to the oflBces of the department. 

The personnel consists of a chief of bureau, 1 assistant chief, 
29 clerks, and 4 messengers, at an annual cost of $41,380. 

Mailing Section. 

All the incoming and outgoing diplomatic pouch mail, as well 
as the domestic and other foreign mail matter, is handled by this 
section. The packing and forwarding of all diplomatic mail 
pouches, as well as the opening and checking up of the contents 
of all incoming pouches, is performed here. 

There were handled from July 1 last to the present time 1,447 
pouches of outgoing diplomatic mail matter and 1,204 pouches 
of incoming diplomatic mail matter. The outgoing pouches 
have averaged from 75 to 200 pieces of mail, including letters, 
instructions, and printed matter, or, say, a grand total of pouch 
mail matter handled of over 100,000 pieces. In addition to this 
there were handled as separate packages more than 25,000 
pieces of printed matter destined to consular officers abroad. 

During the past 10 months the mailing section has handled 
about 2,000 bags of domestic mail matter, each bag carrying 
from 250 to 2,000 individual pieces of mail matter in the form 
of letters, pamphlets, and packages of printed matter, destined 
to points in the United States. Roughly estimated, this has 
amounted to more than 250,000 pieces of mail matter. 

The department has expended during the past 10 months 
nearly $2,800 in postage for mail matter to its missions and con- 
sulates abroad, or an average of $280 each month. 

The mailing section keeps in touch with the sailings of all of 
the fast mail steamers, changes the routings of all diplomatic 
pouches when a faster and better service can be had, keeps a 
record of all postage expended, and reports to the Chief Clerk 
as to these changes. 
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The personnel of this office is a chief of section, three clerks, 
three messengers, and one laborer, at an annual cost of $7,260. 

Office of the Translators. 

As indicated by its name the Translators' office has charge of 
all the translating work of the department. It includes the 
translating into English of the official notes addressed to the 
department by the foreign missions in Washington and written 
in one of the following languages : The French, used by the rep- 
resentatives of France, Russia, and other European countries; 
German, used by the German and Austro-Hungarian embassies, 
and at times by the Swiss legation; Spanish, used by the Span- 
ish and all Latin-American legations except Brazil; Italian, by 
the Italian embassy; and Portuguese, by the representatives of 
Portugal and Brazil. All the mail received at the White House 
in foreign languages is sent to the office of the Translators for 
translation, and is frequently written in idioms less known 
than those above named — Scandinavian, low Dutch, Russian, 
Magyar, and even oriental languages. Calls are also frequently 
made on the Translators' office by other departments and Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

As the work is not confined to official communications, but 
embraces newspaper and magazine articles, foreign essays and 
treaties, the collation of treaties, and proof reading of printed 
matter in a foreign tongue, it is well-nigh impossible to state 
even approximately the average it may amount to for any given 
period. It is essentially subject to variation, but is at all times 
sufficient not only to keep the two Translators and one assistant 
engaged in a work which, like that of the whole department, 
is daily increasing, but also is sufficient to call for assistance, 
especially in translating foreign newspapers, by other clerks of 
the department. 

The personnel comprises two Translators and one clerk, at 
an annual cost of $5,400. 

The office of Translator, at a yearly salary of $2,400, reduced 
by Congress the following year to $2,100, was created in 1875, 
and held by one officer, with the assistance of one clerk, until 
July, 1900, when, under an appropriation of the Fifty-sixth 
Congress, another Translator was appointed. That was the 
only addition in nearly 35 years to the office. 
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General Comment. 

In the present organization of the Department of State, as 
above outlined, the department itself recognizes some respects 
in which there is clearly room for improvement and for econ- 
omy, say, in accounting matters, although it would be absurd 
not to realize the fact that, with the growth of the country and 
the expansion of international affairs, the department and its 
cost will have a steady and normal increase or else must 
abandon the thorough doing of its important work, it being 
always borne in mind that the foreign-service establishment 
represents the whole country before the nations of the world 
and must maintain a high level of efficiency. 

It is thought, for example, that there still survive some 
archaic methods in reference to the elaborate mode of handling 
accounts which has been handed down from the past. These 
matters have long been the subject of study, and will, it is 
thought, be remedied in connection with the work being done 
and that to be done in collaboration with the President's Com- 
mission on Economy and Efficiency. Meanwhile, the Secretary 
of State has decided to place under the immediate supervision 
of one officer the general financial business of the department, 
thus centralizing the present careful direction of the three 
branches of the service in the matter of accounts, for which the 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, the Director of the Consular 
Service, and the Chief Clerk are now responsible. 

The necessity for improvement in methods of control of the 
financial matters of the department is illustrated by the fact 
that until recently it had never been the practice of the depart- 
ment to report annually to Congress an itemized account of the 
receipts and expenditures of the department and the foreign 
service, although clearly such a report is desirable, not only for 
the information of Congress but for the better information of 
the head of the department. It may be stated that there is 
now made annually to Congress an itemized and analytical 
report of all the expenditures for the department and the 
foreign service. 

The persistence of certain archaic methods is unfortunately 
due, to a great extent, to certain statutes, mandatory upon the 
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department, which require many unnecessary formalities and 
hamper the evolution of a real scientific and economic system. 
This was recognized by the Secretary of State, who, on January 
7, 1911, made the following statement to the chairmen of the 
Committees on Foreign Relations and Foreign Affairs : 

A simple, expeditious, and inexpensive system is needed, but such 
system can not be adopted so long as the law remains unchanged. If 
Congress should act favorably upon the recommendations submitted, it 
is proposed to abolish all unnecessary formalities and reduce the ac- 
counting system to such form as will require a minimum of clerical 
work and permit of more prompt and satisfactory transaction of busi- 
ness than is now possible, at the same time providing all safeguards 
necessary to protect the interests of the Government. 

It is confidently believed that the changes in the laws herein recom- 
mended would make it possible to issue regulations whereby a saving 
of many thousands of dollars could be made. 

At present the law requires the signature and approval of 
accounts, vouchers, etc., by the Secretary of State or an Assist- 
ant Secretary. In addition to this formal approval required by 
law, it is the practice of the department to hold responsible the 
chiefs of bureaus and divisions, or the office concerned, for 
the wisdom of the expenditure. Their recommendations are, 
in turn, passed upon by the officer having the administrative 
direction of the branch of the service affected, the general 
direction of the department being consulted, also, in cases of 
very important or unusual questions, for which reason the 
Bureau of Accounts is responsible for the monetary details. 
The same officer is responsible for the authorization of the ex- 
penditure, being in turn responsible for making sure that the 
Government received the full value thereof. 

It may be interesting to note an expression of expert opinion 
upon the reorganized Department of State made nearly a year 
ago by one of the foremost American experts upon business 
methods and a man of wide experience in reorganizing enor- 
mous corporations and railroads. The following is the relevant 
portion of the statement made by him after examining the 
organization : 

A brief survey of the administrative working of the State Depart- 
ment indicates the most modern type of organization and an intelli- 
gent development of the most progressive methods, which logically 
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follow as a corollary when the main proposition, organization, is estab- 
lished. So far from the State Department needing much expert assist- 
ance, it is in a position to set an example as to fundamentals of organi- 
zation and methods for many large business corporations. * *  

The State Department, with its Assistant Secretary, has the modern 
chief-of-staflf idea splendidly worked out. Another fundamental prin- 
ciple of organization given intelligent expression is the appointing, to 
important positions in Washington, of persons with actual experience 
abroad in the Diplomatic and Consular Service. An effort should, and 
doubtless will, be made to carry this idea farther and include most of 
the clerical positions. Still another great fundamental established is 
the recent creation of a corps of high-class inspectors, recruited from 
men thoroughly trained in the duties which they are expected to 
criticize.  * * 

The Bureau of Indexes and Archives in the State Department, after 
intelligent, painstaking, and laborious effort, has worked out a decimal 
filing classification, and may be taken as a model by some other execu- 
tive departments. The State Department has wisely considered sug- 
gestions from various sources in the improvement of its methods. The 
success of the department, however, is due to its willingness and ability 
to work out its own salvation with the benefit of whatever outside light 
could be afforded. It is only in this way that other departments can 
accomplish lasting improvement. 
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